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EXTRACTS FROM A MASONIC SERMON. 


Text—* Light was against light in three ranks.” 


OUR first and most excellent Grand Master, Solomon king 
of Israel, strengthened by the strength of Hiram, king of Tyre, 
who strengthened him in his glorious undertaking, had now 
completed that mighty fabric on the summit of mount Moriah, 
which has immortalized his name; and being called thereby from 
the labor of seven revolving ycars, to the refreshment of a mo- 
ment’s rest, his active and intelligent mind employed that mo- 
ment to draw the outlines of a spacious and magnificent edifice, 
sacred to the Genius of the mystic order, and devoted to the 
regular assemblings of the faithful and the true; the worthy and 
the good. 

The foundation and the cape stone of this elegaut monument 
of fraternal affection and royal munificence, Qing Solomon gave 
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in charge to the widow’s son, by whose cunning contrivance and 
curious workmanship, the pillars and their chapiters were-beau- 
tified and adorned with lily work, net work and pomegranates, 
inlaid in the seven times refined silver of Parvaim, combined 
with perfections of gold from Ophir and Uphaz; united to the 
mild radiance of the oriental pearl, and gemmed by ten thousand 
stars, composed of sparkling diamonds, set in polished rubies. 

Obedient to the mandate of his illustrious companion and 
brother, Hiram el Abif selected a deep vale in the forest of Le- 
banon, where the voice of the lion had never been heard, nor the 
volume of the serpent pressed the flowery turf; and projecting 
an oblong square, due east and west, of one hundred and fifty fee: 
in length; and seventy-five in breadth, between north and south, 
the lower court, middle chamber, and third story rose from the 
earth to the heavens, forty-five feet in height; and the whole 
building was supported on its base, in the centre, and at the ca- 
pital, by thrice fifteen cedar columns of the ancient and original 
orders, emblematic of the illustrious elect, elected of three times 
five; and alluding: to those ineffable mysteries which can only be 
learned in the audience chamber of the grand, most potent and 
sublime. 

Forbidden to rend the purple veil which hides the ever burn 
ing lamp; nor permitted to explain the secret engraving in crim 
son capitals; we therefore shall confine our present researche 
to that light against light in three ranks, whereby this magnificent 
dome was perpetually illumined, as with the noontide splendor: 
of the glory and beauty of the day; and this Zght against light : 
t#ree ranks it will be our happiness to exhibit, as the three 
greater lights in the golden candlesticks of the temple, compre- 
hending the first great light of the Holy Bible, the second great 
light of the perfect square, and the third great light of the ex- 
tended compasses; and may each one of these grand, sublime, 
masonic solar o1bs commingle social rays, in harmonies of mo- 
ral and of heavenly light; and so enlighten the worshipful mas- 
ter, wardens, and brethren of this right worshipful lodge, that 
having faith in God, hope in immortality, and charity to all man- 
kind, they may realize the pleasing satisfaction which result 
from a life well spent, die at the last in peace with God and man, 
and wake to raptures of ecstetic bliss in yon bright world « 
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everlasting day, which neither needs the sun, the moon, nor 
morning star, for the Lord God Almighty is the temple thereof; 
and the Lamb in the midst of the rainbow-diademed thygne, its 
cloudless and eternal light. 

Masonry, my brethren, my friends, is moral and spiritual sci- 
ence, progressing from faint degrees of natural light, to brighter 
and more perfect degrees of intellectual day: and while her sons 
profess to revere that elder scripture, penned on vast creation’s 
wide expanded scroll, they are taught to acknowledge still supe- 
rior obligations, to a far superior light, than aie or than rea- 
son can presume to boast: For although it be a serious and a so- 
lemn truth, as the apostle Paul hath justly observed, that the 
eternal power and deity of the Supreme Architect of the universe 
may be clearly inferred and positively proved, from the visibles 
of creative wisdom, strength, and beauty, as impressed on the 
heavens above, and engraven on the earth beneath; yet, incredible 
as it may appear; astonishing, as indeed it is; and humiliating, as 
it must be, to philosophic pride, the inhabitants of the world, 
from the rising of the sun, to the going down of the same, stand 
solemnly charged at-the dread tribunal of the high and the lofty 
One, who inhabiteth eternity, with having changed the glory of 
the incorruptible Jehovah, into an image made like to corruptible 
man; and the bird of the air, the beast of the earth, and meaner 
reptiles of the dust, have received that worship, homage, and 
fear, from rational, intelligent, and immortal beings, which ought 
forever to ascend, as a morning oblation, a noontide offering, or 
an evening sacrifice, to the only blessed Potentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, who is clothed upon with light, as with 
a garment; who is decked with honor and majesty, for a covering; 
who maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh abroad upon the 
wings of the wind; and in whose presence, angel and archangel 
veil the radiant face, while cherubim and seraphim continually 
cry, Holy, holy, thrice holy, is the Lord, the Lord, the Lord of 
hosts; and to whom, the firstborn sons of elder paradise, from 
golden harps, perpetually respond. The heavens are full of thy 
glory, thy goodness, O God! and let the earth be filled with thy 
praise, thou grand Master Builder of the mighty, the stupendous 
whole; Artificer supreme, of worlds on worlds, that roll amid the 
yast expanse! 

Thus taught to know the weakness of imperfect man; and 
learned to feel the frailties of fecble dust, as men, as masons we 
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-onfess the necessity and need of a divine revelation, in which 
the name, the nature, and perfections, of the great first cause; 
the sovereign cause of causes and effects, shall be engraven, as 
with the point of a diamond, on the rock of celestial truth; and by 
the clear shinings of whose unspotted light, the craft ngay be 
enabled to walk through the darkness of the valley, evermore 
offering the incense of piety, perfumed by odors of praise, to the 
munificent giver of every good and perfect gift, for the manifold 
blessings and comforts of life, profusely sprinkled in a vale of 
tears; and specially adoring the ineffable riches of that wmspeak- 
able grace, which hath set before the sons of amity and peace, a 
hope full of immortality, beyond the clouded canopy of time; 
where sorrow and sighing shall flee away; sickness and pain be 
known no more; and death himself give up the sithe, resign 
the quiver and the bow, and yield his iron sceptre, to the Sen ol 
God. 

But it is not, my brethren and my friends, the lighter shade of 
superstition, the deeper gloom of bigotry, nor yet, the more awful! 
horrors of idolatry, which alone have impeiled the fraternity of 
free and accepted masons, to rejoice with exceeding great joy. 
in that light of the knowledge of the glory of God, which the gos- 
pel of the blessed Redeemer, hath benignantly revealed, as the 
path of the just, shining brighter and brighter unto more perfect 
day: but they are also convinced from indubitable records, sup- 
ported by historic fact, that Grecian philosophy and Roman 
ethics are but the darkness of the midnight hour, when compared 
with that purer light of the morn, which glows on revelation’s 
lucid page; and we feel ourselves bound to acknowledge, what 
Socrates and Plato confessed as truth, that weak, imperfect, and 
benighted man needs a lamp to his feet, and a light to his path, 
inkindled at the altar of the skies, and fed upon the oil of hea- 
venly grace. 

This pure and spotless light, a light above the brightness of 
the mid day sun, above the radiance of the queen of heaven, our 
ancient patrons found within the compass of the book divine: and 
nE,* whose birth we celebrate this day, and one, whose memory 
masons hold most dear, have added many a wheel of light, invoiv- 
ing light, in triple rank, to revelation’s glowing car: and here 
permit me to observe, that this great light of life; this greater 


* St. John the Baptist, and St. John the Evangelist 
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light in death; not only reflects the light of heavenly truth, on 
the whole sphere of obligation, which is due to the Grand Archi- 
tect of the heavens, the earth, and the sea; the creator of all 
things above, below, beneath, around; but it also sweeps the com- 
pass of knowledge, circle within circle of moral duty, as duty 
respects the great brotherhood of the one family of man universal: 
and likewise it teaches that reverence, which we owe to ourselves, 
as bearing the image and superscription of the imperial Augus- 
tus of the worlds on high; as deathless emanations from the 
brightness of the king eternal, immortal, invisible; who alone by 
his wisdom stretched forth the heavens; by his strength, based 
the corner stone of earth on the fiat of his word; and swept the 
royal arch of beauty round yon azure skies! 

Persuaded as men, convinced as masons, and believing as 
christians, that no other light, except the sun of righteousness 
himself, can possibly equal this great light of present, and of fu- 
ture life; this light of Godfronr heaven above, reflecting light on 
earth beneath, it is therefore established by a solemn masonic de- 
cree, immutable as the law of Media and of Persia which changeth 
not, that the first great light of the Holy Bible shall forever 
adorn the altar and the column; perpetually shine within the tem- 
ple and the veil; and evermore move onwards before the journey- 
ings of the craft; as the pillar of fire, moving mid the wilderness 
of old; and beaming meridian splendors of light, on the deepest 
gloom of low twelve: while our ancient books of original consti- 
tutions, and primitive rolls of sacred charges, received from the 
Master in Israel, on the top of Mount Horeb, and confirmed by 
himself, in the depths of the valley of Jehosaphat, have unitedly 
ordained, that the faith and practice of masons must be conform- 
ed to the divine principles, and heavenly pattern of the supreme, 
sublime, grand Master of the universe; from whose written word 
we are taught; and by whose exemplar we are taught, to walk 
as children of the light and of the day, having on the breastplate 
of faith; and being clothed with the ephod of love, unsultied by 
hypocrisy, and unstained by dissimulation; evermore loving God, 
who first loved us, with all the heart, and soul, and mind, and 
might, and strength; which is far more acceptable than thousands 
of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil, or the sweetest perfumes 
of Sabea’s spicy groves: and loving our neighbors as ourselves; 
speaking truth and peace; showing mercy and compassion; exe- 
cuting judgment and justice; thinking no evil against a brother; 
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and working no ill to an enemy; we thus fulfil the royal law oj{ 
heaven, the law of liberty and love: for these are the two great 
commandments of the Mesaic and Christian economies united as 
one, in love to God, and Jove to man; and they contain within the 
golden points, extended from the bosom of Moses, to the breast 
of Jesus, the sum of all the law at Sinai given; the substance of 
prophetic truth from Samuel, to the days of John; and compre- 
hend the glorious gospel of the blessed God, reflecting of the 
mingled rays of legal and prophetic light; and which like charity, 
abides the greatest of the three, forever blessing and forever blest. 


+ ~<a 
BROTHER T. CARY’S ORATION ON MASONRY. 
ST. PETER’S LODGE, NEWQRURY PORT, 5804- 


ASSEMBLED on an occasion like the present, it is peculi- 
arly grateful to the feelings of masons, that they can vindicate the 


dignity of their institution by disclosing to mankind the grand 


principles on which it is founded. The jealousy of an illnatured 
world has often attempted to frustrate its happy design, yet ages 
have followed on ages, and the craft have flourished. 

Time has vanquished the sublimest efforts of human ability, 
and moldered to dust the noblest monuments of human inge- 
nuity. But masonry has lived with ages, and been a fellow travel- 
ler with time. Years beyond the flood have witnessed the strength 
and efficacy of its principles, and every succeeding moment to 
the present has pronounced that its duration must be coexistent 
with the social powers of man. Calculated to awaken into action 
all the nobler feelings, which exist in the human heart, and which 
require some stronger allurement than sensual gratification to 
arouse them, the principles of our venerable institution must, as 
they progress, gather fresh strength from every new application. 

It would be treating the subject with unbecoming levity to 
crowd a particular exposition of these principles within the nar- 
row limits of an address, and with gross injustice to commit it to 
the feeble pen of the speaker before you. Suffer me then, my be- 
loved brethren, to confine myself to a consideration of the gveat- 
est of these, which is cuariry. As far as my abilities extend, | 
will sketch to you this grand masonic virtue, apply it to our be- 
loved society, and offer for your admiration, its brightest patterns 
in the fathers of the craft. 
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“CHARITY suffereth long, and is kind; Charity envieth not; 
Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed uf; Beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth-all things.” 

The crowded train of evils, which has ensued the fall of our 
deluded first parents, compel us to lament the moment when the 
fatal apple cursed the posterity of man. But one ground we surely 
have for joy, one reason to biess that awful denunciation of eter- 
nal justice, “ J will multiply thy sorrow.” It is this. It has placed 
us in a situation often to need, and often to impart the soothing 
consolation of a friend, the sympathizing tear of a brother; and 
has thereby implanted new feelings, new sources of intellectual 
luxury, in the breasts of the consoler and consoled. It has in- 
grafted a fresh cion on the barren stock of the human heart, 
which, when reared with care, branches into an infinite variety of 
affections, and blooms with a perpetual succession of delights 
which, in a state of innocence, had never raised a tranquil thought 
to rapture, or urged to transport the dull feelings of a listless 
life. Had primeval simplicity been our birthright; had we never 
known the pains and sorrows which we now inherit, where would 
have been the inward satisfaction which flows from a deed of 
charity? where the silent ecstasy of soothing the afflictions, re- 
lieving the necessities, and alleviating the mental tortures of a 
woworn friend or agonized brother? or where the luxury of 
mingling one sympathizing tear with the thousands which misery 
sheds? Surely, my brethren, the happiness resulting from the ex- 
ercise of these faculties, the privilege of partaking each other’s 
joys, and mingling each other’s sorrows, is the happiest exchange 
for the enjoyment of Paradise. It is glorious, as the resplendent 
beams of morning, diffusing light and life to thousands. It is 
mild, as the gentle breeze of evening, bearing refreshment.to 
wearied labor. It is grateful as “ the dew of Hermon, as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion.’’ What stronger as- 
similation can we boast to the incomparable excellence of the 
Deity? what nearer alliance to his perfection, what greater claim 
to his loving kindness, than the possessign and practice of this ex- 
alted virtue? Benignant Charity! thou art a radiant spark ema- 
nating from God, the inexhaustible source of love. If we attempt 
to eulogize thy charms, our reason kindles to enthusiasm. In thy 
contemplation, the cooler powers of the mind melt into ecstasy. 
‘The heart is thy empire; and every subject passion bows to thy 
lenient sovereignty. Can ye dwell on this my brethren, and not 
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enjoy that happiness which many wantonly give the winds to 
scatter? Can you count your own possessions, and not feel all the 
energies of your souls, bursting into agony, at the painful narra- 
tive of a brother’s wo? The Genius of masonry weeps at the un- 
kind suggestion. My votary, she cries, has a hand “open as day 
to melting charity,” and a heart of less resisting, less impenetra- 
ble materials. The same Grand Architect, who formed it, has, 
through the medium of masonic precept, touched its fibres with 
a finer feeling. 

In the composition of man there is a strong principle inclining 
him to familiar intercourse with his fellow man. Reciprocal 
friendship, and a social interchange of sentiment are congenial 
to his nature, and necessary jo his existence. They rob the 
¢loomiest hour of half its terrors, and beguile the most distract- 
ed thought of all its prospective misery. They take from misfor- 
tune its power to harm, and make even grief a luxary. When 
the faculties of the mind are enervated, solitude with its tranquil 
influence may renovate and strengthen them. When the passions 
have long rioted on their own excess, the lonely cell of the hermit 
may teach them a lesson of piety. But the social affections will 
ere long resume their empire, and lead their willing subject to 
that world, where he may afford and partake the mutual benefits 
of life. The philanthropist possesses a double share of this hu- 
mane and generous disposition, which is ever restless for exer- 
tion. No invidious maxims of the world divert his mind from its 
settled resolution. The insulting ridicule and scornful reproaches 
of those who admire, yet fear his virtues, pass him as “ the idle 
wind, which he regardeth not.” Eis ambition is to raise a smile 
on the cheek of sorrow, his highest gratification to find himself 
its cause. The situation of every one, however wretched, he makes 


his own. “ He weeps with those who weep, and rejoices with 


those who rejoice.” Poverty never raises its supplicating hand 
in vain, nor does distress cry in vain for a sympathizing tear. He 
bids not the naked go and be clothed, nor the hungry, and be 
filled; but the same impulse that moves his heart in the unhappy 
orphan’s favor, directs his willing hand to relief. Neglected merit 
appeals to his pride, and his benevolence stands foremost in its 
cause. It asks but honorable employment for subsistence, and it 
finds an Abraham’s bosom for its shelter and protection.— When 
the wild distraction of ravished innocence feeds on the intellect, 
and banquets on the vitals of the deluded fair one; when the gl 
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rying triumphs of her proud seducer have poisoned anticipation, 
darkened every. gleam of comfort, and shut out hope forever, 
then the mild persuasion, and the tender pity of the philanthro- 
pist steals into her throbbing bosom, and robs it of every mad- 
dening retrospect. His arm, nerved with more than knight-errant 
zeal, protects her from prudish malignity, and restores her to her 
friends, her kindred, and herself, 

The most inexorable hatred that ever sprung from enmity, 
dissolves and dies when its object is in distress. At that moment 
every stronger passion, every colder feeling, yields to the unas- 
suming goodness of charity. Social sympathy claims it as a com- 
mon brother, and benevolence forgets that it was a foe. Revenge 
smothers its kindling ardor, and the cruel enemy dies in the 
needy friend. But when we behold mutual affection breaking 
through the clouds of distress, and rising gratitude repaying our 
compassion with its best, its only reward, a tear, then the god- 
like flame towers triumphant in its proudest glory; then every 
blissful image, every exalted sentiment, every generous passion, 
bursts within us; the swelling heart warms, expands, and over- 
flows; and the enraptured soul soars, in pleasing visions, to the 
celestial dwellings of unbounded joy. Divine enthusiasm! sub- 
lime affections! how do ye make the ambitious blush, when they 
listen to the song of your transport. How do ye make the avaricious 
tremble, when they view your superiority, and execrate the vile 
hearts they have not courage to reform. 

There is no community on earth, whose laws and maxims 


more energetically inforce the practice of this gospel virtue, or 


whose actions breathe a more genuine spirit of philanthropy, 
than the ancient and venerable institution of freemasonry. Un- 
like other establishments of human wisdom, it has derived no aid 
from popular prejudice; and, at no epoch in its history, hag it 
been indebted to the rage of competition, or the zeal of party for 
its support. Its own inherent qualities have sustained it from its 
commencement, and transmitted it to us a venerable example of 
our fathers’ wisdom. ‘True it is, there are secrets in masonry; and 
where is the society, which has public good for its object, whose 
forms and ceremonies will bear the rude handlingof every worth- 
less stranger to its duties? Would the mild influence of christi- 
anity be so extensive, if its holy altars were constantly expesed 
to the unhallowed mockery of every impious railer? Or would it 
VOL. ft 52 
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long preserve its sacred dignity, if its solemn services and holy 
rites were submitted to every vulgar hypocrite to mangle them 
at pleasure? Neither then would masonry long flourish, if all its 
acts were scanned by the malignant eye of curiosity. “ Its good 
deeds shine in secret, that the Lord, who seeth in secret, may re- 
ward them openly.” Give but the world its secrets, and the world 
must lose all its benefits. Many no doubt whom I now address, 
who are yet in ignorance, have laughed at its seeming frivolities, 
and ridiculed its solemnities, to them unintelligible. To such I 
would say, Condemn not disingenuously, nor pretend to despise 
what you must not, cannot understand. Vain is every idle surmise o! 
yours against this sacred institution, whether it be meanly foster- 
ed in your own bosoms, or ignorantly promulgated to an unin- 
structed world. You may say that you have seen many of its 
children disregarding its precepts and departing from its maxims; 
so you.may have discovered spots in the glorious sun itself. But 
you never saw the mason of any description, but would rather re- 
nounce the strongest attachment to the pleasures of life, than 
reproach the institution he cannot disgrace. Wisdom, strength, and 
beauty, are its stable pillars; and whey these fail, the enemies of 
masonry may triumph at its dissolution. 

The advantages, which mankind in general reap from this 
master science, are almost beyond the power of thought to reach. 
Its blessings are confined to no country, but are diffused with the 
institution throughout the habitable earth. Men of all languages, 
of all religions, of the remotest nations, and of every habit and 

pinion, are united together in one indissoluble bond of brotherly 
sone and held by the most inviolable ties, to secrecy, morality, 
and virtue. The wild Arab and the remote Chinese, the rigid 
Mussulman and the rational christian, the polished courtier and 
the untutored savage of our own woods, will greet each other by 
the tender appellation of brother, and do justice to the title by 
every endearing expression of love and good will. A mason is at 
home in every country, and with his friends in every clime. If 
the ruthless hand of war abridge him of his liberty, a word or a 
sign will insure him protection from insult; and if duty command 
a prison, masonic brotherhood will make that prison a palace. 
The two great topics of religion and politics, which kindle pas- 
sion and imbitter domestic enjoyment are foreign to his duty. A 
true mason advocates no sect, acknowledges no party. His religion 
is a faithful worship of his God, and a strict adherence to the 
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moral duties of life. His politics are an unreserved obedience to 
the laws of his country and the injunctions of its rulers. 

Charity, and all the virtues more particularly connected with 
masonry, found their warmest friend and advocate, in the meek and 
lowly Jesus. We know not that the annals of the craft were ever 
dienified with the record of his brotherhood; but we know that the 
ruling passion of “his soul was universal love; and the history of 
his heart, and the deeds of his earthly life, are plainer than the 
legends of antiquity, that form and ceremony were only requisite 
to have made him the firmest pillar in the temple of masonry. 
The inflexible religionist, and the unbending bigot, may think it 
idle levity, but the rational the moral christian will participate 
in our feelings, when we look up to this divine personage as a 
celestial BRorHER. With humble reverence to his exalted sta- 
tion, on the rieht hand of Gop his father, we would bow to him 
aS A WORSHIPFUL GRAND MASTER, under whose benignant eye 
our fraternity is cherished and protected; and when this frail 
fabric shall be dissolved, and the supREME ARCHITECT Shall 
summon his laborers to receive their reward, to the condescending 
Savior we will listen for the fass word, which shall admit us to 
his father’s temple, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

There was a man sent from Gop whose name was Joun. 
We claim from an admiring posterity the honor of this man’s 
brotherhood. We are now paying a tribute to his memory by a 
festival, and attempting to perpetuate his virtues, by our example. 
He lived in the faithful service, and he died in the glorious cause 
of his Lord and Master. Does masonry need a brighter star to 
direct its votaries to the dwellings of wisdom and benevolence, or 
a more illustrious patron to intitle her to universal confidence? 
Hail thou immortal saint! as brethren we will emulate thy vir- 
tues, that when we quit our earthly lodge, we may participate 
thy glory. 

It should be an uncommon character indeed to succeed those 
I have already portrayed. Such a one our own age ahd our own 
country have produced. Had I the tongue of inspiration, its utter- 
ance would be too feeble in his praise. Had Ia pen plucked from the 


pinions of an angel,,it would fail to do his virtues justice. Tongues 
and pens have spent their efforts in the attempt, and none have 
reached his merits. I will name to you our beloved brother Wasn- 


INGTON; and in his name you have more than an eulogist can 
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describe.—When such a character has known and advocated the 
principles of masonry, who within the wide circuit of his fame 
will dare to controvert them? But he also has gone to participate 
the blessings of an immortal brotherhood, and ascended to wear 
those laurels which crown the brows of angels. His memory 
shall live with our recollection; and when we are summoned to a 
higher world, we will die in hope to live with him. 

We cannot close this sublime subject without a tribute of ad- 
miration to its lovely patroness, woman. Even the lofty fabric of 
masonic benevolence is but a gothic pile, when contrasted with its 
fairer structure in the female mind. The purposes of our order 
have excluded her from its honors; but such is the tender texture 
of her heart, such the melting softness of her sensibility, so 
feelingly susceptible of every tender impulse, and so kindly ac- 
cessible to every charitable sensation, that the artificial aids of 
masonry to strengthen her benevolence are superfluous. Did she 
even possess the hardier feelings of a man, yet habituated to the 
milder duties of domestic life, accustomed to the smoother plea- 
sures of refined ease, and with a delicacy originally intended to 
please, enchant, and captivate, she would be unequal to the labors 
of a lodge; and even if admitted, the spiendor of her charms 
would steal the admiring mason from his duty. The gavel or the 
trowel would as ill become a woman’s modesty, as the sword or 
bayonet; and the temples even of a masculine Wolstonecraf? 
would feel uneasy if wreathed with laurels earned in battle. Sully 
not then thy virtue, nor degrade thy superiority, by indulging an 
anxious and indiscreet curiosity. Be content with subduing a ma- 
son’s heart with thy beauty, and enslaving it with thy charms, but 
attempt not to penetrate the hidden recess of its secrets. 

Right Worshipful and Beloved Brethren, 


The peculiar characteristics of masons are love, friendship, 
and benevolence. It is our duty to demonstrate that they exist 
with us not in speculation only, but in practice; that we possess 
not the forth alone, but the power of these principles; that ou: 
fathers have not reared this magnificent edifice, to transmit their 
own grandeur to posterity, but to establish a perpetual nursery 
for their offspring’s virtues. Let our conduct coincide with their 
wishes, and our energies assist their design; that our children’s 
children, and generations yet unborn, may reap its blessings. Let 
us feel in practice, as well as eulogize in theory, the importance of 
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these virtues to ourselves and to society. Let us strictly observe 
all the precepts, scrupulously adhere to all the maxims, and reli- 
giously improve all the friendly monitions of our institution. Then 
shall we dare to meet a jealous world on its own ground, and de- 
mand our judgment from our deeds. In fine, let us live righteously 
and piously here on earth, and our good actions will reward us 
not with the admiration of a wondering world alone, but with an 
inheritance among the blessed, a seat in that lodge where hea- 
ven’s Grand Master shall pronounce our labors finished, and our 
souls at rest. Let us cherish this aspiring raitru. Let this be our 
intrepid Hope, the sweet companion of our CHARITY, that when 
the night cometh wherein no man can work, we may sleep secure 
from pain and sorrow in the arms of our blessed Redeemer; and 
when the last trump shall sound, may rise triumphantly to life 
that wakes forever. 


— — 


FELICITATION OF THE GRAND LODGE OF NEWHAMPSHIRE, 


TO THOMAS THOMPSON, ESQ. AS GRAND MASTER. 


MOST venerable grand master of masons, in and throughout 


the state of New Hampshire! 

The lodges of this state and jurisdiction, over whom you-ave 
eletted wand ‘installed, to preside, in the sublimest of sublime 
characters, most- respectfully intreat your public, personal ac- 
ceptance of their solemn homage, sincere congratelations, and 
fervent prayers. ; bas >< 

The solemn homage of the mystic’ order is the ‘silent ex- 
pression of promised obedience ste your pleasurable commands; 
obedienes no less honorable to masons than grateful to a: grand 
master: obedience which is our duty, and yourgmerftorious right. 

The sincere gongratulations of a band of rs ‘breathe 
sentiments of nt veneration for your charaee™;: and in the 
language of esteem, express undissembled affection, dewetédb.to 
your person. 

The fervent prayers of the sons of amity and peace waft the 
warmest aspirations of interested and feeling hearts to the throne 
of the Supreme Architect and implore the best benedictions of 
the wise Master Builder, to rest on the foundation that is now 
laid, by the faithful and the true; and may a greater than Solomon 


crown the rising capital, with present, with future, and eternal 
glory. 
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Implicit obedience to your fraternal mandates is the bounden 
duty of the worthy and the good, who meet on the level of equa- 
lity, and part on the square of virtue; nor does masonic obedience 
admit of any possible violation, without hazarding the very exis- 
tenee of this social and sacred institution; without involving the 
harmonies of wisdom, strength, and beauty in endless confusion 
and remediless ruin. 

Reciprocal affection forms tlie indissoluble cement of the 
many members of the one body of friendship, morality, and bro- 
therly love, who are linked together by all the sympathies of the 
indented tessel, that band of charity which is the bond of per- 
fectness in heaven above, and on earth beneath. 

And fervent effectual prayer, reclining on the rock of faith, is 
that pillar of adamant which supports the throne of Solomon, and 
bids the wind to blow, the rain descend, the tempest and the 
storm to beat, in vain; for the prayers of Hiram Abbif are heard; 
and the temple of masonry shall stand forever! 

Most worshipful sir! permit a brother, in the name of his 
brethren and yours, to add, that your intimate and extensive ac- 
quaintance with all the mysteries of the royal art, united to that 
perfect experience which results from the practice of* many re- 
volving years, most justly intitle the dictates of wisdom and the 
counsels of age, to reverent, silent, respectful attention; and ought 
to insure a prompt and cheerful compliance, with the simplest 
expression of the sovereign will of a grand master, whom ma- 
sonry has delighted to honor in ancient days; whom virtue, in all 
the past, has been proud’ to acknowledge: and suffer me to ob- 
serve, that your sound knowledge, and prudent discretion, com- 
bined with uncommon fidelity and zeal, no less conspiguous on 
the threshold of the Mosaic pavement, than visible at the pinnacle 
of the temple, inspire a well grounded confident expectation, and 
foster the mest’ pleasing hopes, that your dignifiéd yet temperate, 
your mild but firm government of the craft, will reflect new 
honors on the sublimest of the sublime grades; inthrone peace 
upon the surface of the oblong square, and extend happiness 
from the centre to the circumference of the masonic sphere. ° 

Most fervent are the united supplications of affectionate ‘and 
fraternal spirits, that it may graciously please the Supreme Ar- 
chitect, Most High, all plenteously to endow you with his best 
and choicest gifts! 


May heavenly wisdom, first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
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easy to be intreated, ever enlighten your understanding; influ- 
ence your will; govern your affections; and direct your judgment. 

May imparted celestial energies, at all times, give strength to 
unwearied exertions in the cause of philanthropy, benevolence and 
relief; and the clear shining of the sun of moral beauty reflect 
its cloudless radiance on your daily paths; forever tending to the 
best, the greatest, noblest good, of masonry and man. 

May your feet never swerve from the straight line of duty, 
laid down by the unerring golden rule; your hands sweep the 
compass of relief round the wide circle of distress, expansive as 
this vale of tears; and the square on your bosom, as the Urim of 
the pontifical ephod, glow with the light of piety, the grace of 
love. 

And finally, at some far distant, very late, to us, to all but 
you, sad hour of closing life, accepted of the multitude of your 
brethren, and approved by the Grand Master of assembled sys- 
tems, may you be unclothed by faith and hope, of the mystic robe 
of terrestrial dignity, and clothed upon from heaven, by the angel 
of charity, with those ineffable degrees of life, of light, and bliss, 
which can only be conferred by the Triune Three, in solemn 
chapter held on Zion’s hallowed hill, in conclave of the royal 
arch divine, amid the paradise of God! 


MASONIC DEFINITIONS 

THE lamb-skin, or white leather apron, is an emblem of in- 
nocence, and the badge of a mason; more ancient than the golden 
fleece or Roman eagle, more honorable than the star and gar- 
ter, or any other order that could be conferred upon the candi- 
date at the time of injuation, or at any time thereafter, by king, 
prince, potentate, or any other person except he be a mason; and 
which every one ought to wear with equal pleasure to himself, 
and honor to the fraternity. 

The lamb has in all ages been deemed an emblem of inno- 
cence; he, therefore, who wears the lamb-skin as a badge of ma- 
sonry, is thereby continually reminded of that purity of life and 
conduct, which is essentially necessary to his gaining admission 
into the Celestial lodge above, where the Supreme Grand Archi- 
tect of the Universe presides. 
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operative masons to measure and lay out their work; but we, as free 
and accepted masons, are taught to make use of it for the more 
noble and glorious purpose of dividing our time. It being divided 
into twenty-four equal parts, is emblematical of the twenty-four 
hours of the day, which we are taught to divide into three equal 
parts, whereby we find eight hours for the worship of God and a 
distressed worthy brother; eight hours for our usual avocations; and 
eight for refreshment and sleep. 

The common gavel is an instrument made use of by opera- 
tive masons, to break off the corners of rough stones, the better 
to fit them for the builder’s use; but we, as free and accepted ma- 
sons, are taught to make use of it for the more glorious purpose 
of devesting our minds and consciences of all the vices and su- 
perfluities of life, thereby fitting our bodies, as living stones, for 
that spiritual building, that house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. 

Every well governed lodge is furnished with the Holy Bible, 
the square, and the compass: the bible points out the path that leads 
to happiness, and is dedicated to God; the square teaches to regu- 
late our conduct by the principles of morality and virtue, and is 
dedicated to the master; the compass teaches to limit our desires 
in every station, and is dedicated to the craft. 

The Bible is dedicated to the service of God, because it is the 
inestimable gift of God to man; the square to the master, because 
being the proper masonic emblem of his office, it is constantly to 
remind him of the duty he owes to the lodge, over which he is ap- 
pointed to preside; and the compass to the craft, because, by a 
due attention to its use, they are taught to regulate their desires, 
and keep their passions within due bounds. 

The ornamental parts of a lodge are, the Mosaic pavement, 
the indented tessel, and the blazing star. The Mosaic pavement 
is a representation of the ground floor of king Solomon’s tem- 
ple; the indented tessel, that beautiful tesselated border, or skirt- 
ing which surrounded it; and the blazing star in the centre is 
commemorative of the star which appeared to guide the wise 
men of the east to the place of our Savior’s nativity. The Mo- 
saic pavement is emblematic of human life, checkered with good 
and evil; the beautiful border which surrounds it, are those bles- 
sings and comforts which surround us, and which we hope to ob- 
tain by a faithful reliance on Divine Providence, which is hicro- 
glyphically represented by the blazing star in the centre. 
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The rough ashler is a stone as taken from the quarry in its 
rude and natural state. The perfect ashler is a stone made ready 
by the hands of the workman to be adjusted by the working tools 
of the fellow craft. The trestle-board is for the master workman 
to draw his designs upon. 

By the rough ashler, we are reminded of our rude and imper- 
fect state by nature; by the perfect ashler, that state of perfection 
at which we hope to arrive, by a virtuous education, our own 
endeavors, and the blessing of God; and by the trestle-board, we 
are reminded, that as the operative workman erects his tempo- 
ral building agreeably to the rules and designs laid down by the 
master on his trestle-board, so should we, both operative and spe- 
culative masons, endeavor to erect our spiritual building agreea- 
bly to the rules and designs laid down by the Supreme Architect 
of the universe, in the book of life, which is our spiritual trestle- 
board. 


a 
CHARGE AT THE INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 
Worshipful Master, 


THE grand lodge having committed to your care the super- 
intendence and government of the brethren who are to compose 
this new lodge, you cannot be insensible of the obligations which 
devolve on you, as their head; nor of your responsibility for the 
faithful discharge of the important duties annexed to your ap- 
pointment. 

The honor, reputation and usefulness of your lodge will ma- 
terially depend on the skill and assiduity with which you manage 
its concerns; whilst the happiness of its membefs will be generally 
promoted, in proportion to the zeal and ability with which you 
propagate the genuine principles of our institution. 

For a pattern of imitation, consider the great luminary of na- 
ture, which, rising in the east, regularly diffuses light and lustre 
to all within its circle. In like manner it is your province to spread 
and communicate light and instruction to the brethren of your 
lodge. Forcibly impress upon them the dignity and high impor- 
tance of masonry; and seriously admonish them never to disgrace 
it. Charge them to practise out of the lodge those duties which 


they were taught in it; and by amiable, discreet and virtuous con- 
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duct, to convince mankind of the goodness of the institution; so 
that when any one is said to be a member of it, the world may know 
that he is one to whom the burthened heart may pour out its sor- 
réws; to whom distress may prefer its suit; whose hand is guided 
by justice, and whose heart is expanded by benevolence. In short, 
by a diligent observance of the by-laws of your lodge, the consti- 
tutions of masonry, and above all, the Holy Scriptures, which are 
given as a rule and guide to your faith, you will be enabled to 
acquit yourself with honor and reputation, and lay up a crown of 
rejoicing, which shall continue when time shall be no more. 


Brother Senior and Junior Wardens, 


You are too well acquainted with the principles of masonry to 
warrantany distrust that you will be found wanting in the discharge 
of your respective duties. Suffice it to mention, that what you 
have seen praiseworthy in others, you should carefully imitate; 
and what in them may have appeared defective, you should in 
yourselves amend. You should be examples of good order and re- 
gularity; for it is only by a due regard to the laws in your own con- 
duct, that you can expect obedience to them from others. You 
are assiduously to assist the master in the discharge of his trust; 
diffusing light and imparting knowledge to all whom he shall place 
under your care. In the absence of the master you will succeed 
to higher duties; your acquirements must therefore be such, as 
that the craft may never suffer for want of proper instruction. 
From the spirit which you have hitherto evinced, I entertain no 
doubt that your future conduct will be such as to merit the ap- 
plause of your brethren, and the testimony of a good conscience. 


Brethren of the Lodge, 


Such is the nature of our constitution, that as some must of 
necessity rule and teach, so others must of course learn to sub- 
mit and obey. The officers, who are appointed to govern your 
lodge, are sufficiently conversant with the rules of propriety and 
the laws of the institution, to avoid exceeding the powers with 
which they are intrusted; and you are of too generous disposi- 
tions to envy their preferment. I therefore trust that you will 
have but one aim: to please each other, and unite in the grand 
design of being happy and communicating happiness. 

Finally, my brethren, as this association has been formed and 
perfected in so much unanimity and concord, in which we greatly 
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rejoice, so may it lopg continue. May you long enjoy every satis- 
faction and delight which disinterested friendship can afford. May 
kindness and brotherly affection distinguish your conduct as men 
and as masons. Within your peaceful walls may your children’s 
children celebrate with joy and gratitude the transactions of this 
auspicious solemnity. And may the tenets of our profession be 
transmitted through your lodge, pure and unimpaired, from ge- 
neration to generation. 


ne 


G. 8. WILLIAMS’S ADDRESS TO OLD CONE LODGE. 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA, 5801, 


WHETHER we consider men as forming the general union, 
in which the whole human race is included, or that more limited 
relation, subsisting among members of the same government, 
we shall find that charity, truth, and justice, are essentially ne- 
cessary in promoting their union and happiness. The slightest 
view of the nature and circumstances of mankind will convince us 
that their improvement and happiness as human creatures de- 
pend on these principles. No being with which we are acquainted 
is so helpless as man if left to his individual efforts. By himself 
he could not procure the necessaries of life, much less its com- 
forts and conveniences—to supply these, a variety of arts are_ne- 
cessary, not one of which could have been at first acquired by the 
efforts of one man. One has communicated to a second his dis- 
coveries; their united attainments descend to a third. So that the 
present improvements, in any art or science, are the product of 
the united exertions of successive generations living in society. 
And thus the various arts of life, like the several parts of the hu- 
man body, are necessarily dependent on one another; and thereby 
we are, in the expressive language of holy writ, members of one 
another. 

The experience of wants, and the social instincts of human 
nature, first brought men into that general connexion, which sub- 
sists among them as social creatures. But, although necessity and 
instinct have united mankind, something more is necessary to 
make this union perfect. Instinct, unless guided and improved by 
virtue, is an unsteady principle. The influence of necessity will 
last no longer than we believe that necessity exists. When our 
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own wants ave supplied we shall cease to think of the wants of 
others. Self-love may make us willing to receive assistance; but 
when we do not conceive our interest concerned, it will not in- 
cline ‘us to return it. The desire of promoting our own happi- 
ness and interest, without something to balance it, will incline us 
to look more-to ourselves and less to our neighbors, than is con- 
sistent with that intimate union, which would make society the 
means of happiness. Envy, malice, and revenge, are epidemical 
disorders of the mind, and productions of a diabolical disposition; 
and if not seasonably corrected will prove destructive to institu- 
tions founded on masonry. Truth is an attribute of the Deity; to 
be good and true is the first great lesson we are taught in the 
lodge. There is a perfection in truth that continually attracts the 
mind; the more we discover, the more we desire. Its, foundation 
is a rock which malice cannot shake or time destroy. To be just 
is a fundamental principle of our order—the square and the 
plumbline are the ensigns of the craft. The exercise of these 
principles will make us willing to perform those duties which 
are necessary to the existence and improvement of masonic. hap- 
piness. Against the whole catalogue of vices, which weaken so- 
cial ties, these alone are effectual remedies. Other considerations 
may sometimes make it necessary to.do good; but if these prin- 
ciples have warmed our hearts, it will:then be our pleasure as 
well as-our duty. From the consideration of the general union 
among men, let us descend to that more limited relation subsist- 
ing among members of the same government. The wants and 
social instincts of men, at first, drew them into social intercourse. 
But experience soon discovered the inefficacy of these principles, 
to secure to society in general the duties owed by individuals. 
Hence particular associations became necessary among ‘men, by 
whom laws were formed and punishments ordained to restrain 
fraud and injustice, and force individuals to contribute their share 
to remove common want and furnish common protection. It is 
casy to see that human laws must of themselves be inadequate to 
secure the peace and happiness of society. Men, who have no 
other principle but the fear of Jaw to inforce the observance of 
duties enjoined, find a thousand ways Of evading penalties. But 
those who, from a principle of love to society, obey the laws from 
a sense of duty, are alone worthy of our lodges. They will not 
avail themselves of the ignorance of their neighbors, or wrong 
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them in such a cautious manner, as net to incur punishment. 
The vengeance of human laws is of great use to restrain the vio- 
lence of men in many cases, but cannot always do, where cunning 
has devised means to evade te penalty. Outlawed force can do 
some service; but a love to mankind and to the masonicyvirtues 
can alone make men uniformly obedient to those laws which en- 
join the observance of moral duties. Did our present opportunity 
allow us to dwellon this subject we might show that good will 
to our fellow citizens is not less necessary to guide us in forming 
and executing laws, than in prompting to obedience. 

Indeed, my brethren, we only deceive ourselves, if we imagine 
that the practice of these duties can ever injure our happiness in 
society: they are alone the basis on which our institudends built. 
It is not intended to form a secret band to promote, personal ad- 
vantage at the common expense. We are indeed distinguished 
from others that we may become examples in the exercise of 
these principles, not only to ourselves, but to the whole world. 
And such is the nature of our profession, that we are under every 
tie to the practice of all possible virtues; and more especially the 
virtues of brotherly dove, relief, and truth, with those of friend- 
ship, morality, and charity: 

But brethren, without discharging the relative dpties, we not 
only pervert the end of the royal art, but disgrace it in:the sight 
of mankind. The particular principles and manner of our asso- 
ciation, from their nature, must be secrete Men have therefore 
no other way to judge of the propriety of our institution, but by 
looking to the behavior of its members. Brethren, the s of 
the world are upon us. Let me therefore, with the warmest. zeal 
and affection of a brother, intreat you to do honor to yourselves 
and your profession, by paying a sacred regard to the duties you 
owe to God, yourselves, and your neighbor. Let us so condact our- 
selves that no stigma shall be placed om masonry by our miscon- 
duct; and show to the world that there is a reality in our profes- 
sion, bya strict attention to every moral duty. Mankind, who know 
not the principles of our union, may have believed, that these 
principles are not the great pillars of our moral building. But we 
regard ourselves as brothers united together under the influence 
of them. And there is nothing im our institution which is not ul- 
timately founded on these principlesy or which does not point to 
them as its object. To beget a spirit of reverence to the Deity, 
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and to teach the use of the plumb and square is the end of ma- 
sonry. But while we are thus publicly declaring the leading ob- 
jects of ourorder, to defend it from the misrepresentations of the 
uninformed, let us beware that we are not condemning ourselves, 
The more honorable we represent the object of our institution, 
the more dishonor we bring on ourselves individually, if we act 
unworthily of it. If we expose ourselves publicly clothed in the 
garb of an order, which we say is designed to promote morals, 
and yet act notoriously incousistent with harmony and order, 
what will the public think of us? They will conclude that our in- 
stitution is either an absurdity or a deception; and that its profes- 
sors are but hypocrites in addition to all other vices. If such 
conclusions have sometimes been made, who are most to be 
blamed? Others for wary of candor, or ourselves for want of con- 
sistency? Many of us, my brethren, live among men who are 
averse to our institution. There is only one way for us to vindi- 
cate the honor of masonry or our own characters We are with- 
held from exposing to the public the peculiarities of our order; 
men therefore bave no other way to judge of its excellence but 
by its effects: By their fruits ye shall know them. And therefore 
as we would wish to honor our profession, let us be punctual in 
the discharge of the duties of an order, the most noble attached 
to society. And conscious of having conformed to the calls of our 
creation, we will not dread the calls of time. With impressions 
like these we can never anticipate harm, for bliss will be cherish- 
ed by virtue; and amidst the universal bustle of warring passions, 
we shgll be happily consoled in the exercise of charity, which 
extends its arm to the unfortunate of every clime; views the dis- 
tresses of mankind as its own, makes every allowance for human 
frailty; and instead of proceeding to censure, addresses error in 
the language of pity. Ever bearing in mind the tender character 
of a brother, and thus, by becoming workers together with God 
in that moral building, whose object is the happiness of his crea- 
tures, we may hope to obtain his protection and favor: And when 
He, as the Grand Master of the universe, calls his craftsmen to- 
gether, to reckon with them agreeably to the square, we may 
hope to hear that joyful sentence, Well done, my good and faith- 
ful servants, enter ye as brothers and fellow labourers into the 
joys of your Lord and Master, where peace and ‘silence reign 
forevermore. Amen! 
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ADDRESS TO ANCIENT LANDMARK LODGE. 
PORTLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, JUNE 24, 5808, 


Worshipful wardens, officers, and brethren of this Right Worshipful Lodge, 


RECEIVE the felicitations of a brother, on the joyous so- 
lemnities of the hour; and accept his grateful acknowledgments 
for the honor which your kind partiality has been pleased to con- 
fer, by electing a stranger as the orator of the day.—Sincerity 
and zeal must plead the apology of the speaker for unintentional 
errors; and the mantle of charity is intreated at the hands ot 
brethren, who are brethren indeed, to clothe the manifold imper- 
fections of a brother with the veil of fraternal candor. 

It is the fond persuasion of your brother and friend, that the 
square on the bosom of your honored master will ever prompt, 
as a living memento, to the faithful discharge of his duty; and 
we feel more than assured, that the mallet, as the symbol of au- 
thority, will be exchanged for the trowel, spreading that tem- 
pered cement of brotherly love and affection, which unites the 
fulness of a lodge, as one sacred band of brothers and fellows. 

But remember, my brethren, on your parts, that wisdom, 
strength, and beauty, need the due supports of friendship, mo- 
rality, and brotherly love: therefore cultivate a spirit of philan- 
thropy, urbanity, politeness; let your adornings be piety, charity, 
virtue; and your three great lights, the filial fear of God; the 
fervent love of man; the solemn reverence of yourselves. 

The three first most ancient landmarks of the masonic in- 
stitution are sacred to Jehovah, devoted to his image, and in- 
scribed to individuals. Their antiquity, excellence, and merit, 
render them worthy of inviolate preservation: but this cannot be 
hoped for, if the proposing officers or examining members of a 
lodge are inattentive to the moral characters of applicants.—The 
reputation, usefulness, and interest of the craft, materially de- 
pend on a judicious selection of companions; and not only vice 
demands a decided negative from virtue; but the whole tribe of 
niora Inonentities, who neither possess the absolutes of evil nor 
the positives of good: such dronelike beings can neither reflect 
honor nor profit on the fraternity. The pathway of masons is 
alonga vale of tears. This world is an aceldama imploring ac- 
tive energies of benevolence. Be ye then jealous, with a godly 
jealousy, of the meditated removal of the Third Ancient Land- 
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mark. The practice of every virtue ought to have been the price 
of your admission. We will flatter ourselves that it was; and 
trust you will earnestly contend for virtue, as the only sure pass 
word. Believe me; my brethren, the removal of this last, not 
least, of the ancient landmarks, prepares the way for the up- 
rooting the pillars of the temple from their base; and leads on- 
ward the whirlwind, the tempest, and the storm, which wisdom 
has no power to repel, strength no fortitude to resist; and whose 
threefold energies of destruction must overwhelm the moral, 
masonic, and spiritual edifice, of beauty, glory, and grace, in 
awful and remediless ruin. 

And now for my brethren’s, my companions’ sake I will say, 
Peace be within the walls of Ancient Landmark Lodge; and pros- 
perity inscribed on all her gates! I will pray for thy peace. 
May they prosper who love thee! And again, I will say, Peace 
be within thee, even thy peace O Lord! and thine shall be the 
everlasting praise of all the faithful and the true, world without 
end; eternity without a pause, forever and forever; amen and 
amen! So mote it be, amen! 


PRAYER AT LAYING A FOUNDATION STONE. 
Grand Architect Supreme! 


THE Craft would lift their hearts to Thee, thou bounteous 
source of “every good and perfect gift!” and fervently implore 
the blessings of ‘‘the nether springs,”’ in corn, and wine, and oil, 
for all thy sons the circle of the globe around; and humbly ask 
for light, and life, and bliss, to bless the world of human kind in 
yon celestial realms of boundless day!—and specially assist, sup- 
port thy servants and thy sons, O God! if called to work with 
Adoniram on the mount, or Hiram Abbiff in the vale, until the 
top stone shall appear in beauty’s glowing form; and noontide 
shoutings bid it welcome, welcome, welcome, to its proper place, 
with glory, glory, glory, Lord! to Thee! 

Response by the brethren, Amen! So mote it be! Amen! 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
P. M. R. W. FRENCH’S ADDRESS. 
LODGE OF PHILANTHROPY, MARBLEHEAD, JUNE 24, 3810, 


Respected Auditors, 

YOU behold, assembled in this Bethel of the Lord, a little 
band of brothers, who are convened for the purpose of celebrating 
an anniversary ever dear and sacred to masonry—the festival of 
St. John the Baptist. This ancient saint is styled the tutelar deity 
of this joyous festival, among masons, on account of that inviolable 
attachment, that fervent love and zealous regard, which he exhi- 
bited to our Grand Master, while on earth. 

Our object in thus appearing before the public, bearing our 
masonic emblems, is not for the purpose of exciting the gaze 
and curiosity of those, who are without the pale of our society: it 
is by no means for the purpose, or with a view to allure and de- 
ceive those who might be caught by the lustre of our jewels, or 
to stimulate the public curiosity, hoping thereby to gain prose- 
lytes. But it is for the more noble and godlike purpose of illus- 
trating the benevolent principles of our association, and of paying 
our respects to the memory of that ancient saint, whose day we 
celebrate, and whose character, uniting in a preeminent degree 
the virtues of love, sympathy, charity, and benevolence, is highly 
worthy the imitation not only of all good men, but especially of 
NASONS. 

Ours are not merely formal, ostentatious, unmeaning ceremo- 
nies; and, however they may appear to some, with masons they 
are significant, serious, and solemn; replete with both moral and 
religious instruction. To cultivate mutual, social affection; to as- 
sist, relieve, support, and comfort the distressed; to divide our 
bread with the industrious poor; and in all respects to act up to 
the immutable principles of justice, charity, and benevolence, are 
the real-sentiments, the primordial principles of our association. 
These are the lessons, these are the virtues, inculcated in our 
masonic lectures. And of such as regard them not, but behave 
negligently, and walk unseemly, we can only and truly say, we 
wish they had never been admitted into our society. 

But it is not my object at this time to boast of the purity 


of our views, nor to eulogize the virtues and principles of our 
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society, but to request the silent and candid attention of this re- 
spectable assembly to our public ceremonies, and to charge the 
brethren of the masonic family, that they take heed to their ways, 
and conduct themselves circumspectly, walking upon the sguare 
of uprightness, and keeping themselves within the compass of 
temperance, sobriety, and love. 

Wherefore, my brethren, upon this occasion, which reminds 
us of the benevolent purposes of our institution, let your charities 
be excited, your sympathies awakened, and your inquiries pro- 
perly directed. Let your minds be fixed upon the sentiments, 
which may be advanced by our worthy brother, who is to address 
you on this occasion. Let all things this day be done decently and 
in order, and suffer no irregularities, levities, or improprieties of 
conduct by any means to tarnish the lustre -of our jewels, or ex- 
pose our characters to derision. Let our exemplary conduct on 
this occasion give corroborative proof to our assertions, and con- 
vince the world, that in becoming masons we thereby become 
better men. 

To the respected fair, the females of this assembly, who ho- 
nor us by their presence, and who may harbor unreasonable pre- 
judices against our society, on account of their exclusion from our 
masonic lodges, I would apologize and address myself, in the 
pertinent language of the poet: 


“To rougher man, ambition’s task resign; 
*Tis theirs in senates or in courts to shine, 

To labor for a sunk, corrupted state, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 

One only care your gentle breasts should move, 
Th’ important business of your life is love: 

To this great point direct your constant aim, 


This makes your happiness, and this your fame.” 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF MASONIC PRINCIPLES: AN EXTRACT 


AND will your candor and patience indulge the orator of the 
day, in a momentary, concluding address: An address, whose pri- 
mary object is to exhibit an epitome of masonic principles, dis- 
rebed of the veil of mystery; and whose secondary aim impels 
the crimson blush to the marble front of Barruel—This demon 
of detraction first sounded the tocsin of falsehood against ma- 
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sonry; and Robinson reechoed its malignant tones, from the cliffs 
of Albion to the shores of the western world.—The general 
charges of both are, that masonry is equally hostile to the altar 
and the throne; and that all her secret energies are directed to 
prostrate religion in the dust; and overwhelm government by the 
arm of rebellion, leading onward the Genius of anarchy.—To 
these charges, we plead not guilty, in the presence of heaven 
above, and earth beneath; and lodge our last, most solemn appeal, 
to the dread tribunal of an omniscient Ged! who knoweth, as 
“the searcher of all hearts,” that religion, in her every form, is 
treated by masons with awful reverence; and that government, 
in its every mode, receives the faithful obedience of the craft; 
for at no time, hath the stroke of the ax of religious bigotry 
been heard within our peaceful walls; nor the sound of the ham- 
mer of political intolerance, disturbed philanthropic harmonies; 
while in all the conscious pride of innocence and truth, we dare 
to affirm before assembled worlds, that the banners of the mystic 
order emblazon these mottoes, to the blaze of solar day. “ Fear 
God; honor the king; love the brotherhood; reverence deity; 
respect magistrates; do good unto all, and perfect glory in the 
heights of the highest, by peace and good will upon earth.” 

These true sayings, my brethren and my friends, contain a 
brief analysis of masonic principles; and principles of so benevo- 
lent a nature can involve no dangerous mysteries; for beneficence 
of practical deed excludes secret conspiracy, and abhors open in- 
surrection: neither is it possible for us to be contaminated by the 
vices that mar the happiness of individuals, or polluted by those 
crimes which blast the felicities of wretched millions; for friend- 
ship, morality, and brotherly love forbid the first; and brotherly 
love, relief, and truth forbid the second. In a word, the Wise 
Grand Master of ancient Israel] has impressed a moral seal on 
every power of operative art; and his amiable successor St. John 
inscribes speculative truth on the chisel and the mallet, the rough 
ashler and the polished stone; while the line, the rule, the plumb, 
the level, and the square, possess the gift of tongues. . 


‘+ 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


THE TRAVELLER: A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 
[ Continued from page 352, and concluded. } 


AT a ball given in honor of his arrival, he saw Rosabell~ 
was charmed with her, and, having no person to consult, waited 
the next day on my friend, made proposals which were received 
with pride by Rosabell, and with transport by her father. 

*Tis true, when Henry departed for his uncle’s, they both wish- 
ed him success; but at that time it did not seem possible that an 
earl would wish to form an alliance with their family: they both 
now saw things in a different point of view; they did pot think it 
likely that the rich man would consent, and now they did not wish 
he should. Poor Rosabell, elated by the splendid prospects which 
courted her acceptance, flattered by the preference of the youth- 
ful earl, and hurried by her father’s ardent wishes to see her a 
countess, in a moment of vanity, gave her promise to become 
lady D — whenever her father chose; and thus she bartered 
happiness for wealth. From that day Henry was forgotten, or 
thought on with indifference, by both father and daughter; the 
latter contented herself with determining, when she was a lady of 





fortune, to promote his interest in any way of life most congenial 
to his disposition. 

The preparations at the castle to receive its new mistress 
were as splendid as if she had brought thousands to her fortune. 
Lords and ladies were invited; and the whole town wore a face of 
joy and hilarity on the occasion. 

On the wedding day the sun shone, the bells rung: the gentry 
and farmers for miles round came to witness the ceremony. The 
bride, attended by several ladies of distinction, alighted on the 
other side of the rivulet, and was preceded by a number of young 
women strewing flowers to the church door. The happy bride- 
groom led Rosabel! through admiring crowds. When they*were 
about to enter the church, a man rushed past them, muffled 
in a horseman’s coat; but they were too happy to notice him, and 
were immediately joined in the indissoluble bands of marriage. 
On their return to their carriages, they were obstructed by a 
crowd who were carrying the body ofa man which they had taken 
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from the water, and which they seemed to try to conceal from 
the view of the company. However, the bride gave one look at 
the poor wretch, and instantly knew it to be the body of Henry! 
—the man muffled in the horseman’s coat, who had rushed from 
the church porch. She fell back in a strong fit: she recovered 
from the fit; but her senses were gone for ever. Henry had seen 
his uncle, who, unable to withstand the anxious request of his 
darling boy, had given his consent to his marriage with the object 
of his heart’s affection; and, giving him notes to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, bid him haste to his bride, and prepare 
her to receive an old man who was determined to love her, 

Henry instantly commenced his journey back; nor would he 
write, thinking to surprise his Rosabell by his quick return, and 
the agreeable news he brought. He entered his native town un- 
noticed: the bells were merrily ringing; every face wore-an air 
of joy. He inquired the cause—the answer electrified him: he 
hastened to the church, and, drawing the cape of his coat-up, be- 
held his adored Ro§abell cheerfully advancing to the spot he oc- 
cupied, her hand lecked in that of lord D-———. Rage, despair, 
and madness, fired his brain; he rushed to the river, and plung- 
ing in, sunk to rise no more, though he was an excellent swim- 
mer, and hundreds witnessed the rash act. 

The notes were found in his pocket book, with a letter from 
his uncle addressed to Rosabell, wishing her all happiness with 
his boy, and promising to come to the wedding. This letter-was 
very imprudently given to the bride, who read it with silent des- 
pair. 

The following Sunday the body of the unfortunate youth was 
carried to its early grave, by young men and maids. This plain 
stone explains his fate. 

Rosabell is neither deterred by the summer sun, nor the win- 
ter frost, from visiting this spot, and adorning the tomb of thecon- 
stant Henry with the sweetest flowers. The earl indulges her in 
this: he will not suffer her to be deprived of liberty, but employs 
proper persons to attend her. 

The marriage has never been consummated; and the earl, who 
loves her with the tenderest affection, is, perhaps, the most mi- 
serable man in existence. As the sight of him added terribly to 
her disorder, he tore himself away, and /ias been travelling for 
more than two years, and only returned to the castle last night; 
hoping time had softened his lady’s sorrows and resentment 
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against him. But on seeing him, the wretched Rosabell immedi- 
ately flew from the castle with horror; nor could her favorite at- 
tendant, whom you beheld with ber, prevail on her to return, She 
said the earl was her accomplice in the murder of Henry, and it 
weuld be an insult to his departed spirit if she spoke to him. 
Lord D 


castle at midnight, with his mind little more composed than the 





» Shocked and grieved bevond measure, left the 


fait Junatic’s; indeed his friends fear he will be in the same un- 
happy situation as his lady. 

The traveller, unable to conceal the strong emotions which 
the soldier’s narrative had excited, turned abruptly from him, and 
with upraised eyes and clasped hands, exclaimed—* Most just 
and wise Sovereign of the universe! pardon the impatience of a 
wretch who dared to question thy justice, and who doubted thy 
wisdom! Oh merciful Creator! who delightest not in the miseries 
of the creatures thy power has formed, restore the lost reason of 
this victim to sanity, nor break the bruised reed! And oh! punish: 
nota repining worm with the grant of wishes, which must plunge 
in endless wo the self-sufficient wretch who presumed to ques- 
tion eternal wisdom!—who, because riches were denied, cavilled 
at the dispensations of Providence, and madly and ungratefully 
overlooked the blessing of health and peace of mind! From 
henceforth let Agur’s prayer be mine:—“Give me neither po- 
verty nor riches, lest | be full and deny thee, and say, who is the 
Lord? or Jest 1 be poor and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.” 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF FASHION 


DECLAMATIONS against the folly and levity of the age 
reecho from every quarter of the land. Again and again do we 
hear it asserted, that the abominable licentiousness of existing 
manners is without its parallel in the annals of history; and that 
luxury and extravagance have reached their acmé. In this, how- 
ever, there is nothing novel; for it is an outcry that has been 
raised by the censors of every age, from time immemorial. I do 
not mean to deny that the present age offers a lamentable scene 
of degeneracy and profligateness; nor let it be supposed that, by 
what is hereafter recorded, I am an adyocate for the corrupt man- 
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ners of the nineteenth century. The intent of this essay is solely 
to give my readers an opportunity of judging by established and 
indisputable facts, whether our “ soi-disant philosophers” have 
really any reasonable grounds for persisting in their vehement 
philippics against the unparalleled levity and folly of these days. 
At all events, the memorable incidents hereafter detailed may 
probably gratify the curiosity of many, who are unacquainted, with 
the important minutia of the revolutions of fashion, andy at the 
same time, merit the attention of still more, by the striking con- 
trasts which those minutiz afford. 

Already, in the thirteenth century, were luxury and extraya- 
cance carried to so great a pitch, that they were then pronounced 
to have arrived at their “ ne plus ultra.” The garments of the fair 
sex of those days were esteemed, among fashionables, incom- 
plete unless adorned with the fur of the ermine, black fox, and 
marten, having an intertexture of gold, silver, gold stuffs, taffeta, 
or silk. Indeed there existed such an emulation in the sumptu- 
ousness of clothing, as to compel the nobility to limit their wives 
and daughters, by issuing orders, that no lady should appear at 
one tournament in more than four different dresses, studded with 
pearls and precious stones, or wear one whole dress of gold stuff, 
or cloth beset with pearls. Several princes, too, made sundry or- 
dinances to restrain the munia of external show within its proper 
limits, but with little or no effect. 

Male attire, in the middle ages, consisted of the most splen- 
did stuffs in all varieties and intermixtures of colors, and were 
overloaded with ridiculous ornaments. The mantles, which were 
thrown over their armor, glittered with a profusion of gold 
and silver, pearls, and precious stones, and held in alternate 
requisition, velvet, silk, crimson cloth, and fur. On many were 
seen the forms of animals, emerging, as it were, from fantas- 
tical rows of stripes. The mantles of state, (known by the name 
of Horics) which were in vogue after the crusades, were hung 
with silver bells, and, as well as the enormous hose, containing 
frequently above one hundred ells of stuff, remained in use for 
centuries. 

Fashions experienced the greatest revolution towards the clese 
of the fifteenth century, when the ladies, assisting at marriages, 
balls and christenings, were accustomed in one day todress them- 
selves four and five different times, sometimes appearing in the 
Italian, sometimes in the German, or Spanish, and ultimately in 
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the French fashion. It was absolutely requisite that the wardrobes 
of all ladies of rank should be stored with these costumes, in imi- 
tation of the Eastern and Grecian dames. Elizabeth, consort of 
Philip Tl, king of Spain, never appeared a second time in the 
same ress; and her most common suit of apparel was valued at 
ty pounds Sterling, of our money (no inconsiderable sum in 
p days): Tt is worthy of remark, that females then paid but 
attention to their under-garments, which were generally of 
woollen cloth, fastened by a girdle —In 1475, Albert, elector of 
Brandenburg, Tepaired fh eastern magnificence to Landshut in 
Bavaria, i in Order fo assist at the Nuptials of its duke. The elec- 
tress, with her “ dames d’honneur,” rode in a gilt coach. Four- 
teen ladies of her court, wearing large hats adorned*with plumes 
of feathers studded with diamonds, rode behind the coach on ge- 
nets, accompanied by a host of pages on foot, clothed in silk vest- 
ments. TH electress’s head-dress consisted of high"horns, co- 
vered With a thin veil, and resplendent with precious sténés. "He: 
robes were covered with pearls, and the eéstliest gems/On the 
occasion of Henry the fourth of France’s son’s baptism, the mar- 
shal dé Bassompierre was clad in a superb vesture of violet stuff 
of gold, interwoven with palm spri#s in embroidery. Fifty pounds 
weight of pearls were purchased to’enrich it; and the whole dress, | 
of which the embroidery alone cost one hundred; was eétimated 
at fio 18s @ stim’ than twenty-five hundred pounds English cur- 
rency! 

‘Chatles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, kept in his private cha- 
pel forty persons, whose superintendence was committed»to ‘hi 
confessor, a bishop. A like number of yeomen of tee bed-cham- 
ber were constantly mployéd; to Say nothing of the subordinate 
domestics. Under the grand master‘of the horse were fifty eque- 
ries, and twelve noble youths, whose office was to follow the duke 
on horseback, and wait on him at table. The care of his health 
was intrusted to four surgeons and six physicians. Twelve prin- 
ces, six dukes, and one hundred and thirty barons and knights of 
the first rank, received yearly pensions from him, with the intent 
that, when occasion required, he might secure their attendance 
at court, and add,to its splendor. His horseguard consisted of 120 
young noblemen, to which a body of archers and spearsmen was 
attached. But the peculiar ornament of his court was a glittering 
train of ladies of honor, whose stipends yearly amounted to seven 
thousand pounds sterling! 
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Henry the third infinitely excelled his sister, Margaret of Na- 
varre, in fashionable accomplishments. His favorite occupations 
were to dress his own and his consort’s heady and to stiffen his 
and her ruffs in so perfect a manner, that their delicatesfolds 
should never be seen in disorder! These duties took up so much 
of his time on the day of his coronation and» nuptials, that the 
church service was delayed till six o’clock in the afternoons At 
balls and tiltings he generally appeared in the costume of an Ama- 
zonian, wearing female attire, his bosom open, and a collar of 
pearls hanging down over his breast. Like the ladies of his: court, 
he too wore a small toque, (frizzing with his own hand the hair 
which covered it) three ruffs of the finest linen, two more laid in 
folds over these, and in fine, one larger still incireling them all. 
As he himself appeared in a female garb, he insisted that the la- 
dies should wear male habits. And the ladies were compelled so 
to do-—=-were compelled to assist at great festivals, habited in a 
male dress of particolored damask. 

When the Spanish ladies were at their toilets, they were fu- 
migated by their chambermaids with frankincense; and the eldest 
of these besprinkled them from head to foot with odoriferous wa- 
ters. Orange water was thought by the Spaniards to acquire more 
virtue by an old woman’s filling her mouth ‘with? ity and: then 
squirting it over her mistress through the crevices betweenher 
teeth! This filthy habit, a remain of Moorish fashions, was not a 
subject of more disgust to strangers, than another custom’ of like 
origin. When Spanish females of rank, visiting their friends, had 
taken their fill of sweetmeats, they pulled out sometimes more 
than four handkerchiefs, packed up the remainder in them, and 
fastening the bundles to the zones of their vestsy brought them 
safe home. Of a much more singular and absurd nature was the 
courtship of the ladies of Bayonne, who, at their visitsy carried a 
sucking pig under their arms, adorned with gay collars, in the 
same manner as others carry their lapdogs. They were not per- 


mitted, even at a ball, to leave this precious companion behind: 
but, setting them on the ground previous to taking a dance, 
the elegant “ parvula” ran about the room, and disturbed the 
dancers more by their freaks, than the musicians by their sono- 
rous grunting. 
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° 
SYMPATHIES OF A CARD TABLE. 

— SO, Miss Hectic died this morning of a consumption. She 
was no more than seventeen—a sweet girl! 

Ah me! is she dead? Poor thing —What ’s trumps? 

The man is dead, my dear, whom we employed to clear the 
mouth of the well behind our house, and which he fell into. 

Is he? I thought he could not recover.—Play a spade, madam. 

There were upward of four thousand killed in the last en- 
gagement. How many childless parents are now in sorrow? 

Ah! how many, indeed!—The odd trick is ours. 

The captain is now reduced to such poverty, that Lam told it 
would be charity to send a joint of meat to his family. 

That ’s hard.—I have not a heart, indeed, sir. 

He fell on his head, and has been delirious ever since, and the 
physicians have no hopes that he will ever recover the use of his 
reason. 

Oh! I recollect: he rode against somebody —Play a spade, if 
you please. 

The prospect to the poor, this winter, is dreadful indeed. 
There will be a powerful appeal to the feelings of the rich. 

Yes—one really gives so much im charity—I "Il bet you a 
crown on the game. 

Pray, lady Dashall, have you heard of the dreadful accident 
which has happened to Mrs. Pryabout? 

What! her son drowned? O, yes—Mind we are eight, part- 
ner. 

George, madam; George, I am sorry to say it, put an end to 
his life last Tuesday— 

You don’t say so?—I had two honors in my own hand. 

Yes; and as misfortunes never come alone, his mother and 
sister are in a state of distraction— 

Dear me! that ’s bad—Single, double, and the rub. 


— ae = 


EUGENIA DE MIRANDE: A FRENCH ANECDOTE. 


TOWARDS the close of last summer, a young-man named 
Linval, walking in the Thuilleries, found, near the delightful 
bower where the exquisite statues of prema and Atalanta 
are placed, the following billet: 
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‘ An opportunity is offered to the person who shall find this bil- 
iet of doing a good action. If the person is dispo8éd to do it, he 
is requested to go to the Rue de Saintonge, No. 1342,,and ask 
for Eugenia de Mirande.’ 

‘ P. S. Should the finder be unwilling to go to the assistance 
of an unfortunate mother, he is requested not to prevent another 
person from doing it, but to drop the billet where he found it.’ 

Linval is the best dancer in Paris after Trenis; he read the 
billet, hummed a new air while he was reading it, and then, with 
a stroke of his bamboo, whisked it into the air, and hastened to 
the Fauxbourg du Roule, to give his opinion upon a robe of ex- 
quisite taste, but which it was feared was not sufficiently stri- 
king. 

The second person who picked it up was a man of middle 
age, simply clad and walking quick. He stopped, however, to 
read it, but casting his eyes towards heaven, as if he meant to 
say ‘It is not to me that this letter is addressed,’ he placed it re- 
spectfully in its former place. 

A contractor came next, one of those men who think them- 
selves moderate because they are content with the trifling gain 
of three thousand francs a day, and who are purseproud and im- 
pudent; he first kicked the billet, then took it up from curiosity. 
Scarcely had he read it when he tore it into a thousand pieces, 
exclaiming, ‘ ’Tis a trap.’ 

The next day, precisely at the same place, another billet was 
deposited exactly similar to the former. The first persom who 
perceived it had the delicacy to take the address, and to place the 
billet where he found it. A young married couple perceived it a 
few minutes afterwards. After having read it, madame €****, 
who was on the point of becoming a mother, said to her husband, 
‘ My love, let us see the person to whom we are directed. What 
we have to give is but little; but a slight benefit often prevents 
the unfortunate from giving themselves up to despair, and in- 
spires them with courage to wait for better days.’ 

The young couple proceeded to the Rue de Saintonge. But at 
Paris, having the name, the street, and the number, is by no means 
sufficient to insure the finding of the real place. Some houses 
have the numbers they had before the revolution; from other 
houses the revolution has removed former numbers and placed 
others. The sections have accumulated upon the walls of Paris 
ciphers of all colors, and not at all regular. After having walked 
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twice tip and down the streets, the young couple at length found 
Gut No. 1342. They learned that the house was occupied by an 
old man, formerly a physician, who had retired, who passed for a 
rich man, and who had an only daughter, distinguished for her 
wit and her talents. 

The young couple were shown up a very handsome staircase 
to the first floor, where they were ushered into a room furnished 
without gaudiness, but with perfect taste. They asked to speak 
with Eugenia de Mirande; and a young lady of twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, graceful and elegant, rose and showed 
them into a small apartment, where every thing proved that the 
useful and agreeable were habitually cultivated; books, pamphlets, 
music-books, instruments, drawings, were in different parts of 
the room—ever, thing denoted affluence. 

‘] fear,’ said madame C****, «I have fallen into some mis- 
také. We read your address, madame, upon a billet we found in 
the Thuilleries, and determined to offer some assistance to the 
person pointed out; but we perceive here that there are charms 
to delight, not sorrows to be relieved.’ 

Eugenia de Mirande, for it was to her they spoke, explained 
to them, but with some embarrassment, that she was only the or- 
gan of ‘a lady, very much to be pitied: who, from a sentiment of 
pride, wished to conceal herself, but who was worthy the interest 
she had excited. 

‘In that case,’ said madame C****, ‘request her to permit 
me to see her; I do not think that she ought to blush at the visit 
of one of her own sex, whois not a stranger to sorrow.’ 

The young lady evaded the request, under a pretext that her 
frrotegée had a whimsical imagination, which rendered it{difficult 
to confer an obligation upon her. 

But she has children?’ 

‘ Three; and she has just lost, after a long and expensive ill- 
ness, a husband, whose Jabor supplied them with the «means oi 
living.’ yt ig 
¢ Good God! what a situation! and what age are the children?’ 

©They are all young; @ girl of five. years and a half is the 
eldest.’ 

‘I shall soon,’ said madame Cy with a blush which lent a new 
charm to her beauty, ‘be a mother myself; this is sufficient to 
interest me for the fate of these little innocents; yet this circum- 
stance unfortunately prevents me from having the satisfaction of 
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taking one of the children; my own will demand ali-my care; but, 
permit me at least to send a small bundle for the eldest child; for. 
I cannot believe that, with such a friend as you, the family can be 
exposed to the want of the necessaries of life.’ 

Eugenia de Mirande thanked the lady in the name of her. 
friend, and accepted the present, after taking down the nameand 
address of madame C. 

Scarcely had the young couple retired, when a young man 
came upon the same errand. . 

‘Your pardon, madam,’ he said to Eugenia, ‘it is not.you I 
am in search of, but Eugenia de Mirande.’ 

A similar explanation—similar astonishment. After having 
heard the story of the unfortunate person, the young mam appear- 
ed to be much moved. 

‘ How happens it, that a widow and three little, innocents 
should be absolut#ly without succor, upon so fertile a soilas ours, 
and in the midst of an enlightened nation?’ 7 

‘ You are in the right, sir; but where is the remedy:’ 

‘ The remedy, madain, would .be, to give a little more proyi- 
dent wisdom to Frenchmen, and make them understand, that af- 
ter to-morrow there is another day to come; and that when we 
quit life we leave behind us often the dearest part of ourselves. 
But that is not the point to be considered now. The situation of 
the lady, about whom you have interested yourself, is dreadful; 
and, whatever be the causes, let us try to soften them.’ 

Eugenia received the present which the young man gave. , 

‘I am not rich, madam, and that is the-reason my donation is 
so trifling; but when we are prudent, can always, though young, 
have something to give.’ 

‘ But, sir, money is not the sole benefit.we can extend to the 
wretched; good offices and tenderness do them much more ser- 
vice.” 

‘Is your: friend, madam, in. want of such offices? Speak the 
word, and there is nothing I will not do upon your recommenda- 
tion.’ i, | 

‘ Yet forgive me, sir; let my motives excuse my indiscretion. 
Does your situation in lifeyafford you the means of speaking to 
the minister!’ 

‘No, madam: my father cultivates property in the environs of 
Paris; he\has passed his whole life in doubling its value by constant 
care and good management, but never was he seen in the avenues 
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of power; thisis what I congratulate him upon more than praise 
him, for we do not frequent the antichambers of men in place for 
pleasure. Happily I have no more need to do so than he. I partake 
with five brothers and sisters, who love me, and whom I love, the 
patrimony he will leave us; and I hope the minister will never 
hear us spoken of. Yet if it be necessary to solicit him in favor of 
your friend, I am ready tc doit. What is it she wants?’ 

‘To establish a claim that is just—the security of one of our 
armies rendered it necessary to destroy an establishment which 
the husband of the widow founded: he asks for indemnity.’ 

‘And must she have protection, madam, to obtain this?’ 

‘ Protection is not necessary to obtain it, because it is just; but 
we wish for protection, in order that the business may not linger 
in the dureauz, before it is seen by the minister.’ 

‘I see,’ said Latremblaye, the name of the young man, ¢ that 
we must lay before the minister a concise and clear memorial, 
which shall make him feel the justice of the claim.’ 

‘ That is just the thing; but the memorial must be drawn.’ 

Both were silent. 


«I scarcely dare ask you,’ said Eugenia. 


‘ Why not? I should have offered to do it, if I had not been 
afraid of doing it ill. Besides, ] am ignorant of the details of the 
affair.’ 

‘I will communicate them.’ 

Eugenia retired a moment, and returned with her father. She 
requested him to ask Latremblaye to dinner, in order that he 
might be furnished with the details of the business in question. 
The old gentleman intreated the young man to fix a day, which, 
after mutual compliments, he did. 

Latremblaye came at the appointed time; the dinner was gay, 
and the conversation lively: every subject was introduced, except 
the one which had been the occasion of the dinner. Latremblaye 
thought Eugenia charming. She was well informed, and had vi- 
vacity and wit. After dinner she introduced the affair of the un- 
fortunate lady. Latremblaye heard her with attention, and pro- 
mised to draw up the memorial in two days. He performed his 
promise, and succeeded perfectly well: energy, clearness, preci- 
sion: nothing was wanting. Eugenia read it with marks of the 
warmest satisfaction. 

‘ There is a strength, a sensibility, sir, in the style, which ren- 
der it impossible for the minister not to yield to your reasoning; 
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and were I in the minister’s place, you should certainly not ex- 
perience a refusal.’ 

Latremblaye blushed, and knew not w/t to reply. 

‘ Nor is this all, sir; we must give ‘uv your memorial anew 
degree of eloquence; it must be presented by the person herself 
who is supposed to have written it. The gesture, voice, and look 
of the person interested will add to the impression it ought to 
produce. Attempt to procure a rendezvous, in order that the lady 
may deliver it herself to the minister.’ 

After a week’s exertions, Latremblaye came one evening to 
Eugenia with a triumphant air. ‘I have procured an interview 
for to-morrow; give your friend notice, and with this paper all 
doors will open to her.’ 

‘ What gratitude do I not owe you? You will have the’satis- 
faction of having snatched this poor family from despair; but do 
not abandon her till you have conducted her to the door. A wo- 
man softened by grief, and timid, would appear to disadvantage 
unaccompanied. Do you consent to go with her?’ 

This last act of complaisance cost Latremblaye much; yet the 
habit of yielding to the wishes of Eugenia, the desire of insuring 
the success of the business, a curiosity to see the unknown, con- 
quered his repugnance, and he promised to come the next day to 
Eugenia’s, where the mysterious lady was to be. 

The next day, Eugenia, without being full dressed, was more 
carefully dressed than usual; her hair fell gracefully over her 
forehead and down her neck, her eyes sparkled, and her bosom 
heaved, as Latremblaye entered. He looked round the room, and 
said, ‘ the lady is not yet come?” 

‘ No,’ replied Eugenia, with some emotion. 

«I will wait for her.’ 

He took a seat near the teatable at which Eugenia was sitting. 
A silence of some minutes ensued. Each stole looks at the other. 
Latremblaye blushed, and would have been put out of countenance 
if Eugenia had not blushed also. 

Latremblayé at length said, but with some hesitation, ‘I ought 
madam, to bless this circumstance (Eugenia cast her eyes upon 
the ground), which has introduced me to your acquaintance. 

‘ Whatever satisfaction you feel sir, you must derive from a 
conviction of merit. The zeal you have shown—TI assure you I 
have been—gratified, pleased with it.’ 
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A second silence ensued as long as the first. Latremblaye at 
length took a desperate resolution. 

‘1 know not that I am doing right; but I cannot conceal what 
I feel—you know it as well as I do.’ 

Eugenia could by a word have relieved his embarrassment; 
but in such circumstances the female bosom, however humane, 
hever carries its humanity so far, and when arrived at that point, 
women force us to tell them what they know already; so that the 
poor young man confessed he loved her. Eugenia had propriety 
enough to Keep a just medium between the offended air which 
would onigshave suited a prude, aud that satisfied manner which 
ill accords withthe modesty of her sex. The conversation changed; 
but it became animated, lively; relieved from a burden, it pro- 
céeded with lightness, grace, and ease. Questions were asked anc 
answered without hesitation: each communicated their pursuits, 
their modes of thinking and speaking upon different subjects, 
with such confidence, that they did not perceive they had been 
waiting for the lady three quarters of an hour. 

Latremblaye at length noticed the non-arrival.— She is not 
come yet!’ 

¢She will not come at all,’ replied Eugenia. 

Latremblaye, in utter astonishment, looked at Eugenia, whose 
eyes answered only by an expression of languor mixed with a 
smile, which produced together an inexpressible grace. 

‘Would you,’ said Eugenia, ‘ be very, very angry with me, if, 
by chance, there should be no truth in the history of my unfortu- 
nate lady? if all this was but a proof, a means of pointing out to 
my heart a man whose sensibility was not the effect of sensual 
desires?” 

Latremblaye knew not what to answer. 

‘You will perhaps, believe me,’ continued Eugenia, ‘when | 
tell you that I have received the homage of several men: will you 
also believe me, when I add, that none of those who distinguished 
me was precisely such a one as I wished? The death of my mo- 
ther; whom I lost early, has given a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence to my mind. My father is my friend; I consult him al- 
ways; his manner of viewing things is liberal; he permitted me 
to make a trial, a bold one without doubt, but which, however, 

could go no further than I wished.’ 
‘I am not recovered from my surprise,’ said Latremblaye.— 
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‘ What! was it but a feint? It has cost you much, I am sure, for I 
recollect several circumstances in which you were interdicted.’ 

‘It is true; but I was supported by the intention of confessing 
every thing.’ 

‘ And my memorial?’ 

‘I will keep it,’ said Eugenia, ‘as a monument of the good- 
ness of your heart, and the eloquence of your style?’ 

‘And the author of the memorial, what will you make of 
him? ’ 

‘ My husband,’ replied Eugenia, with downcast looks, ‘if he 
wishes it, and if our two families consent.’ 

The two families, composed of good persons, easily consented, 4 
and the young couple were united at Paris a few weeks ago. As 
soon as they were united they went to pay a visit to madame 
C****, to relieve her from her benevolent anxiety, and to make 
her an elegant present for the bundle which she had sent forthe 
unfortunate lady. 


For the Freemason’s Magazine. 


OBADIAH OLIVE’S COMPLAINT. 





Mr. Editor, 


I AM one of those unfortunate tradesmen who are plagued 
with a reading wife, who, according to my notion, is a very great 
evil ina house. My wife does hardly any one earthly thing but 
read, read, read, almost from the time that she gets up, to the 
time that she goes to bed. Howsumever, I should not value her 
reading so mach neither; though to be sure, as she is a bookish 
woman, she is of very little service to me in my business, did she 
not very often oblige me to hear her, when I had much rather be 
looking over my own books; which, by the way, I would not 
change, no, that I would not, for all hers, notwithstanding she makes 
such aconfounded rout about them, so that my ears and my head 
are disturbed at the same time. For my part, I read only the 
papers in order to see how the nation goes on; and what chance 
there is for pushing business. But the worst of the affair is to 
come. My wife has lately been very fond of a book full of hard 
words; and will persist in reading out of it to me whenever she 


can Catch me at leisure. Now, to tell you the truth, I don’t take z 
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in one word in ten which comes out of her mouth; and there is 
no pleasure, you know, in hearing what you can make neither 
head nor tail of. I am often forced to say to her, “I can’t for the 
soul of me tell what the author would be at; he is a confounded 
puzzling fellow, I am sure.” 

We had a terrible brush t’other day, sir: Upon her coming 
out with a plagued hard word, I said to her, “lookee here, Mrs. 
Olive, it don’t signify three farthings, I can’t bear no longer to 
sit and hear what I don’t understand—I should be glad to know,’’ 
says I, “ what language you are reading?” 

“Why English, to be sure,” says she, looking fiercely at me, 
as if she would eat me. 

“The dogs a bit,” says I: “such English as that there you 
have been reading I never heard in all my born days.” 

This answer, though I spoke it as cool as a cowcumber, put 
her into a violent passion—her eyes struck fire, and she colored 
like a turkey-cock at the sight of a red handkerchief. After she 
had clapped down her book upon the table in such a manner that 
I thought verily she had made work for the joiner, she said, 
“your want of erudition is insupportable—I pity from my heart 
the paucity of your ideas; you are the lowest of terrestrial beings; 
and it shocks me to death to find you so incapable of relishing the 
compositions of a man, who for the universality of his genius, the 
vivacious ebullitions of his fancy, and the exuberance of his ima- 
gination; for the diversity of his matter, the subtility of his rea- 
soning, and the melody of his diction, is incontrovertibly one of 
the brightest luminaries in the literary world.” 

Luckily, to my no small satisfaction, I was just then called 
down stairs to receive orders from one of my best country cus- 
tomers, by which means I was not under a necessity at that time 
of making an answer to a speech which was indeed quite out of 
my sfiere: and as soon as I had done that job, I went and bought 
Johnson’s Dictionary, that I might be able to understand my wife 
a little better; but, to my great mortification, I have thrown away 
my money; for when I look for the meaning of one of Mrs. Olive’s 
cramp words, I am often as much, if not more, puzzled than I 
was afore. 

My wrongheaded wife, not contented with talking herself not 
to be understood by such a plain man as I am, brings up her 
daughter to have a taste for the same sort of language, which I 
am sure is not fit for common use. According to my notion now, 
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neither tradesmen, nor tradesmen’s wives, nor any body belong- 
ing to them, have any business to talk like sko/ards. But I was 
going to tell you about my daughter. Why, Polly, sir, is a clever 
girl enough, I must own, and old enough (for she will be nine- 
teen in about ten days) to know better than to follow her foolish 
mother in what only makes her laughed at by all her acquaintance 
behind her back. Polly has already lost a good match, a very good 
match, by her nonsensical behavior; and if she takes after her 
mother, will never get a husband worth hanging. A storekeeper 
in the neighborhood, an industrious young fellow, courted her, 
and I do verily believe would have married her in a little while; 
but she found so much fault one day when he came to make her 
a present of some ribbons, with his phraseology and pronunciation, 
telling him, that he had a barbarous assemblage of expressions, 
and delivered them with a horrid incorrectness, that he took up 
his hat, not caring, I suppose, to be treated like a schoolboy, for 
which, I confess I can’t blame him, and has never darkened my 
door since. 

I hope all unmarried tradesmen, when they have read this 
letter, (for your magazine will undoubtedly fall into the hands of 
many such people) will take special care how they venture upon 
a bookish woman. For my part, I am sick of all books, but those 
belonging to my shop. 


GOSSIPPING: A DIALOGUE FROM LIFE. 


Mrs. L. AH! Mrs. B. I am glad to see you. How do you do, 
ma’am! 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, not very well. I have had a cold for 
several days. Last Thursday night I went to pay a visit to our 
new neighbor, and didn’t put on a shawl: you know the weather 


was quite cool, and Mr. B. advised me to put on one; but I says to 
him, says I 


Mrs. L. Q, ma’am, did you know Sammy Wiffet is going to 
be married to his rich cousin at last? I always told you it would 
be a match. The family, I knew, would never let such a fine for- 
tune go out of it. I am told they are going to live at her father’s 
on the North River. I pity her, poor thing, for that. The old lady, 
I understand, has not the best temper in the world. Besides, I am 
told, she is not heartily for the match. She thinks the girl and boy 
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are too young for marriage; and; *pon my word, I think so too. I 
do assure you she is no more than fifteen; and he, I can’t tell his 
age exactly, but I remember he was born about the time of my 
Temmy’s marriage; and that is, let me see, next November will 
be————pray, (looking out at the window) whose coach is that? 
Mrs, B. Why, ma’am, I don’t know; some upstart’s, I dare 
say; but my cold ’s so distressing, and I have not been out of the 
house these five days, and havn’t seen a soul at home, and just 
run over to have a little chat with you, though Mr. B. was much 
against my going out till I’m quite recovered. ‘ If you must go,’ 
says he, ‘be sure to put on a shawl” So I says to Betty, ‘ Betty,’ 
says I, ‘do run up to my room and bring 
Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, now I think of it, let me ask you if you’ve 
heard whether the Calthorpes are going to stay in their house 





this year? I’m told they ’re going to give it up, and going to live 
in the country: business is so dull, and Mrs. Calthorpe’s health is 
so bad, and their young children, and altogether, make them re- 
solve to go into the country. So they give out; but I understand 
the true reason is, Mr. Calthorpe’s affairs But I beg you ’Il 
not mention this again as coming from me; it’s mere report, and 
I dare Say an’t true; but I just tell you what I ’ve heard: it was 
whispered to me as a great secret, by Mrs. Pry, who told me not 
to mention it to any body, and I wouldn’t, except to a particular 
friend who will keep it to herself. Mr. Calthorpe’s affairs are quite 
deranged, and he leaves town to prevent his ruin; and that, I think, 
is quite prudent. To be sure, he ’ 
his marriage. His wife had no fortune; he married her a poor 
ga’al, an Orphan, poor thing, and living altogether on her aunt, 





s lived in too high a style since 


who brought her up. Pray ma’am, have you heard any thing of 
their affairs? 

Mrs, B. Why, ma’am, now you put me in mind, I think I did 
hear something of these folks. A gentleman, a relation of my 
husband’s, a Mr. —_——, I declare, I ’ve forgot his name, a tall 
portly man. Mr. B. invited him to dine with us on Sunday, and 
told me his name. The day before, he says to me, says he, Let ’s 
have something nice, to-morrow, for I ’ve asked Mr. oI 
can’t think of his name, I wonder I’m so forgetful; but my cold ’s 
so troublesome that I don’t remember nothing. I wanted to take 
advice, but Mr. B. laughed me out of it. * Wouldn’t it be as well,’ 
says I, ‘my dear, to send for Dr. Bolus? I ’m afraid,’ says I, ¢ this 
shocking cold will settle on my lungs.’ This was on Friday night 
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about dusk; and just as I was speaking, who should go by but the 
doctor himself. So my husband called him in, and so 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, that puts me in mind of something I 
wanted to ask you. I’m told Dr. Bolus is really engaged to the 
widow Waddle, and that they ’re to be married very shortly. The 
widow, I understand, has a pretty snug estate, and no children, 
and the doctor’s practice, they tell me, is lessening every day, 
since that unfortunate mistake of his with Polly Pepperill’s child. 
I suppose you ’ve heard of this story. The poor child was droop- 
ing for some time, and the doctor was called, and he said it was 
the meazles, and that no time wasn’t to be lost; and he physick’d 
and physick’d till the poor child actually died. ’T'was a sad mis- 
take, indeed, of the doctor’s. I’m told the family was very angry, 
and the doctor hasn’t held up his head since. It’s high time the 
doctor was married, if he means to be at all; though, for my part, 
I can’t say I ’m over-fond of late marriages. W hat do you think, 
ma’am? 

Mre, B. Why, ma’am, I must needs say I don’t like them at 
all. I was married myself at seventeen, and I’m sure I have no 
reason in the world to repent that I was married so early. Mr. B. 
was four years older than I was; but twenty-one, you know, ma’am, 
is quite young for a man: and Mr. B. was in a good way of busi- 
ness to maintain a family: and, to be sure, we ’ve had a family to 
maintain; for Mr. B.’s sisters were dependent on him. They lived 
at our house till they were married. When Jemmy Mather court- 
ed Patty, who was the last, I was heartily glad; for you can’t think, 
ma’am, how disagreeable it is to have many mistresses in a fami- 
ly. When the wedding was fixed, ‘I’m sure,’ says I to Mr. B., 
‘I’m glad on’t. The poor girl will get a husband, at last,’ says 1, 
‘and that ’s what she ’s wanted,’ says I, ‘a long time.’ Patty was 
quite too fine a lady for me; and she greatly imposed upon her 
brother’s goodnature. She used to teaze’ him for tickets to the 
play and the assemblies. One night we made up a party 

Mre. L. Ah, ma’am, now you talk of maiden sisters, what, I 
wonder, will become of Betsey Bolus, if her brother marries? I 
am told she ’s no friend to the match. The widow, I understand, 
made it a condition with the doctor, that Betsey should live some- 
where else. She is quite of your opinion, that one mistress in a 
family is enough. And Betsey, they tell me, is a little of the old 
maid in her temper: peevish as the deuce; always quarrelling 
with the maids. The doctor can’t keep a servant more than a 
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month. The girl who lives with me lived with them some time, 
and tells odd stories of Miss Betsey’s peevishness. 

Mrs. B. O dear! it ’s clouded up, 1 see. It looks very like for 
rain. I must run home before it wets, or I shall only increase my 
cold. Mr. B. made me promise to come home if there was the 
least sign of rain; so, good night, ma’am. Pray come over soon; 
it’s along time since you ’ve called, and I hope you ’Il come 
shortly. Good night. 


Mrs. 1. La, ma’am, what ’s your hurry! Do stay a little longer 


and take tea: it’s just coming in. 
Mrs. B. Can’t, indeed, ma’am. Good night, good night. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLE OF MATRIMONY. 


THE Isle of Matrimony is situated on the extremities of the 
torrid and frozen zones, and consequently the temperature of the 
air must be very various and unsettled, as the bitterest cold morn- 
ing has been frequently known to succeed the warmest evening. 
During the spring, this island experiences the most sultry heats, 
and this to so great an excess, that the heads of its inhabitants are 
frequently turned, and there is perhaps no island rising above the 
surface of the ocean, in which are found so many lunatics. The 
summers, however, are more temperate and refreshing, and the 
gentle breezes that are wafted from the continent of Prudence 
sometimes remove the evils occasioned by the violence of the 
spring. The autumn is a busy and disagreeable season; for then 
the mind of every thoughtful inhabitant is perpetually employed 
in the care of their tender vines, in bringing their fruit to perfec- 
tion, and in finding a proper market for them; but many of their 
vines are frequently destroyed in their bloom by too tender treat- 
ment, and still more ate ruined by the pestiferous blights from 
the eastern regions of luxury. The winters in this isle are horri- 
ble indeed; for howling and freezing winds from the dreary re- 
gions of the north confine the inhabitants to their houses, and 
sometimes to their beds. At this season, the men grow fretful and 
surly, and the women loquacious, and scold immoderately. 

“ There is one thing peculiar to this island, that strangers are de- 
sirous of settling there, while its natural inhabitants would be 
gladly banished from it.” Whoever takes up his abode on this 
island, must, by the laws of it, connect himself with a partner, and 
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such partnership nothing can dissolve but the death of one of 
them; in which case it has frequently been observed, that the sur- 
viving party has instantly quitted the island, and returned to it no 
more. When strangers first come here, they are highly delighted 
with the external appearance of harmony between each person 
and their partner; but they no sooner make a settlement them- 
selves, than they find, that the nocturnal disease, called by the in- 
habitants, a Curtain Lecture, destroys all their felicity. Among 
the politer part of the inhabitants of this island, it is very un- 
fashionable for two partners to be seen in the same company, and 
nothing is more common than for one to connive at the other’s 
dealing in contraband goods, though the laws are very severe 
against it. The arms of this island, by which it is distinguished 
from all others, are, a plain ring, or, on a field, sable; the support- 
ers, Bacchus and Morpheus; the motto, misericordia mihi! and 
the crest, a death’s head on an hourglass. The usual diversiows of 
these people is cards, with which both partners frequently try who 
shall first ruin the other; but matrimonial partners are never suf- 
fered to play in the same company, unless their behavior an- 
nounces them utter strangers to each other. People in general, 
on their first settlement in this island, are, as it were, enchanted 
with the beautiful appearance of what is here called the Honey- 
moon; but many of them, before they have a month inhabited the 
island, find, that what appeared to them at first as a most resplen- 
dent luminary, is nothing but a phantom, a mere vapor of the 
imagination. In short, this island, which so many represent as the 
region of delight, as the garden of pleasure, and as the centre of 
all human happiness, is, in fact, the abode of vexation, the den of 
discontent, and the vale of misery. 


HOMAGE PAID TO CLARA ISABELLA. 


RODERIGO, fourth count of Barcelona, had an only daugh- 
ter, whose beauty made her name familiar throughout Europe. 
Several princes and nobles came from the extremities of the north 
and east for the mere purpose of verifying the reports of fame, 
and convincing themselves, by their own eyes, of her preemi- 


nence. Whenever she went abroad, the eyes of every spectator 
followed her: on whatever human countenance she directed her 
attention, on public and solemn occasions, she beheld marks of 
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rapture, devotion, and estonishment. It was no extraordinary thing 
for men to fall on their knees as she passed in the streets, and 
utter frantic ejaculations of delight, and even of adoration. The 
archbishop humorously prohibited her presence at church, be- 
cause the congregation were irresistibly impelled to withdraw 
their homage from celestial objects, and bestow it on a mere 
mortal. 

The poets of her country exhausted all their ingenuity in her 
praises; and a fraternity was formed among the most illustrious 
youth of the nation, which paid divine honors to her image or 
portrait, under the modest appellation of the Mother of God. My 
sober readers must not be scared at this; for they must know that 
the Roman religion enjoins worship to be paid to the mother of 
the Savior; that is, to any statue or picture arbitrarily denomi- 
nated such. As the votaries of this religion are at liberty to choose 
any set of features for their Madona, it is natural and easy to take 
for this purpose those, either real or imaginary, which please 
them most; and hence, nothing is more common than for lovers 
to worship their mistresses under this form. 

As the beauty of Clara Isabella exceeded any thing that the 
imagination of painter or statuary could conceive, her image be- 
came the peculiar object of devotion to a select fraternity who 
called themselves her knights; but it was at the same time scat- 
tered throughout Europe, by being copied in the foreign manu- 
factures of this article, so that this exquisite beauty became really 
a universal idol, and received the most solemn testimonies of de- 
votion from the farthest limits of Scotland, Sweden and Hun- 
gary. 

Her knights, composed chiefly of Catalonian and Provencal 
nobility, assumed a great number of vows, testifying their unli- 
mited devotion to her, binding themselves to assert her universal 
preeminence, and fulfil her most trivial commands at the hazard 
of fortune and life. Some of them are said to have given the 
most extravagant proofs of their attachment, by throwing them- 
selves down precipices, or rushing upon certain death in battle, 
ata hint from her; and the personal love which numbers con- 
tracted for her, as it could not be gratified in the ordinary way, 
displayed itself in the most outrageous freaks and most desperate 
enterprises. 

Instances are mentioned of accomplished and illustrious youths 


devoting themsclves to arduous pilgrimages, intolerable penances, 
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and even to inevitable death, in obedience to commands imposed 
thoughulcssly or in jest, and extorted from her by their importu- 
nate devotion.....One of her knights assassinated a calif’s vizier; 
another placed a crucifix in the principal mosque of Medina; 
another, with a band of followers, brought away a princess of Gre- 
nada, famed for her beauty, from the midst of her father’s haram, 
to serve her as a waitingmaid, 

Locks of her hair, hercast-off raiment, a slipper she had worn, 
a ribbon which had once incircled her arm or waist, were be- 
sought and preserved as the most sacred relics. Compliments 
on her beauty and costly presents were sent to her, not only from 
christian potentates, but from Arabian emirs and Turkish sul- 
tans, from the borders of the Black Sea and the Erythrean 
gulf. 

What human being could fail of being intoxicated by homage 
like this! what portion of wisdom or humility could preserve 
Clara from some degree of vanity and credulity! and how must 
the value which the sex, in general, affix to beauty, be heightened 
by observing these testimonies of devotion paid to it! 

It does not appear that this paragon possessed a mind of ex- 
traordinary force or elegance; that her moral constitution was dis- 
tinguished by any qualities remarkably good or bad. Her triumph 
appears to have been merely the triumph of personal charms, of 
a handsome face, and a graceful form. This triumph had a short 
career, and an early termination, for she died at the age of nine- 
teen, of a fever caught while beholding a show upon the water, 
exhibited at Barcelona in honor of her. 


DECENCY IN DRESS. 


WOMEN should not confine their attention to dress to their 
public appearance. They should accustom themselves to an ha- 
bitual neatness, so that in the most careless undress, in their most 
unguarded hours, they may have no reason to be ashamed of their 
appearance. They will not easily believe how much men consider 
their dress as expressive of their characters: vanity, levity, slo- 
venliness, folly appear through it. An elegant simplicity is an 
equal proof of taste and delicacy. 
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THE SNARES OF PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


What whispers must the beauty hear! 
What hourly nonsense haunts her ear! 

Where’er her eyes dispense their charms, 
Impertinence around her swarms. 

Did not the tender nonsense strike, 

Contempt and scorn might look dislike; 
Forbidding airs might then take place; 

The slightest flap a fy can chase. 

j In beauty, faults conspicuous grow; 

f The smallest speck is seen on snow. Gay 


ne 
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BEAUTY is a captivating but fading flower, which often leads 
its youthful possessors into many distresses. Happy is it for those 
who are distinguished for their outward charms, that they are 
sheltered under the parental roof! happy for them that the watch- 
ful eye regards them with rigid circumspection. Few, in the early 
periods of life, are insensible to flattery, or deaf to the voice of 
adulation. Beware of the flatterer; be not deceived by fair 
speeches. Be assured, the man who wishes to render you vain of 
your outward charms, has a mean opinion of your sense and men- 
tal qualifications. Remember, too, that a young girl, vain of her 
beauty, and whose chief study and employment is the decoration 
of her person, is a most contemptible character; and that the 
more you are distinguished for the charms of your face and the 
graces of your form, the more you are exposed to censure and 
to danger. The rose is torn from its parent stem, in all its pride 
of beauty; the jessamine is scarcely permitted to blossom, before 
it is plucked; and no sooner are their beauties faded, than the 
merciless hand, which was eager to obtain them, throws them 
away with contempt; whilst the primrose, the humble violet, the 
lily of the valley, and the snowdrop, less exposed to observation, 
escape unhurt, and uninjured by the spoiler’s hand. 

Learn, fair daughters of beauty, from the lily, to court the 
friendly shade; and from the primrose be convinced, that your 
best security may be found in retirement. If you wish to be ad- 
mired be seldom seen; and if you are desirous of having a sin- 
cere lover in your train, Jet virtue, modesty, and sweetness be the 
only lures you make use of to insnare. You may then, perhaps, 
by your good qualities, retain the heart which was at first a cap- 
tive to your beauties; and when time has robbed you of the graces 
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and the innocent cheerfulness of youth, secure a sincere friend to 
console you in the hour of affliction, and watch over you when 
deprived of those charms that first made him solicitous to obtain 
your love. 

Repine not, my young readers, that your virtues are concealed 
in a homely form. If you have secured the virtues of the mind, 
you need not envy others the beauty of the face. And ye, who 
are decorated with every outward grace, be not vain of such 
fading externals; but tremble, lest they should tempt the design- 
ing to lead you into error. 

Neglect not, then, in the giddy hours of youth, to make your 
mind a fit companion for the most lovely form. Personal charms : 
may please for a moment; but the more lasting beauties of an a 
improved understanding, and an intelligent mind can never tire; 
we are soon weary of looking at a picture, though executed in a 
most masterly style; and the woman who has only beauty to re- 
commend her, has but little chance of meeting a lover who will 
not grow indifferent to a mere portrait, particularly when its co- 7 
lors are faded by the subduing hand of time. Then it is that mo- 
desty and sweetness of temper are to be particularly observed: 
and the loss of beauty will not be regretied even by the man it 
first made your captive. 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOTE 














IN Paris the theatre is called Paradise. The duchess of Or- 
leans took a fancy to go to the play one night with only a fille de a 
chambre, and to sit there. A young officer who sat next to her if 
was very free in his addresses: and when the play was over con- i 
cluded by offering her a supper, which she seemingly accepted. 
He accompanied her down stairs, but was confounded when he 
saw her attendance and equipage,.and heard her name. Reco- 
vering, however, his presence of mind, he handed her into the 
carriage, bowed in silence, and was retiring, when she called out, 
‘ Where is the supper you promised?” He bowed and replied, ¢ In 
Paradise we are equals: but I am not insensible of the respect I 
owe you, madam, on earth.’ This prompt and proper reply ob- 


tained for him a place in the duchess’s carriage, and a seat at her 
table. 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATURE OF MAN. 


{ Continued from page 377, and concluded. | 


HERE are glands to filtrate the passing fluids, each of which 
is an assemblage of vessels, complicated with seeming confusion, 
but with perfect regularity. Each forms a secretion far more cu- 
rious than the most admired operations of chemistry. Muscles 
composed of the finest fibres, yet endued with incredible strength 
fashioned after a variety of patterns, but all in the highest taste 
for elegance and conveniency. These are the instruments of mo- 
tion, and at the command of the will, execute their functions quick 
as lightning: nerves, surprisingly minute, which set the muscles 
at work, diffuse the power of sensation through the body, and 
upon any impression from without, give all needful intelligence to 
the. soul: Vesicles, distended with an unctuous matter, in some 
places compose a soft cushion; as in the calf of the leg, whose 
large vesicles mixed with fy, are of singular service to those im- 
portant bones. This flanks and fortifies them, like a strong bas- 
tion, supports and cherishes them, like a soft pillow. In other 
places they fill up the vacuities, and smooth the inequalities of the 
flesh. Inwardly they supply the machine for motion; outwardly 
they render it smooth and graceful. 
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I'he skin, like a curious surtout, covers the whole, formed of 
the most delicate netework, whose meshes are minute, and whose 
threads are multiplied, even to a prodigy: the meshes are so mi- 
nute, that nothing passes them, which is discernible by the eye: 
though they discharge every moment myriads and myriads of su- 
perfluous incumbrances. The threads are so multiplied, that nei- 
ther a point of the smallest needle, nor the infinitely finer lance 
of a gnat, can pierce any part without drawing blood, and causing 
an uneasy sensation. Consequently, without wounding by so small 
2 puncture, both a nerve and a vein! 

But a course of incessant action must exhaust the solids and 
waste the fluids, and unless both are properly recruited, in a short 
time destroy the machine. For this reason it is furnished with 
the organs, and endued with the powers of nutrition: teeth, the 
foremost thin and sharp, to bite asunder the food; the hindermost, 
broad and strong, indented with small cavities, the better to grind 
in pieces what is transmitted to them. But in children the forma- 
tion of teeth is postponed till they have occasion for them. 

Were the teeth, like other bones, covered with the periosteum, 
chewing would give much pain. Were they quite naked, they 
would soon decay and perish. To guard against both, they are 
overlaid with a neat enamel, harder than the bone itself, which 
gives no pain in chewing, and yet secures them from various in- 
juries. 

The lips prevent the food from slipping out of the mouth, 
and assisted by the tongue, return it to the grinders. While they 
do this in concert with the cheeks, they squeeze a thin liquor 
from the adjacent glands. This moistens the food and prepares it 
for digestion. When the mouth is inactive these are nearly closed: 
but when we speak or eat, their moisture being then necessary, 
is expresed as need requires. 

But the food could not descend, merely by its own weight, 
through a narrow clammy passage into the stomach. Therefore 
to effect this, muscles both straight and circular are provided. The 
former inlarge the cavity, and give an easy admittance. The lat- 
ter, closing behind the descending aliment, press it downward. 
But before the food enters the gullet, it must of necessity pass 
over the orifice of the windpipe: whence it is in danger of falling 
upon the lungs, which might occasion instant death. To obviate 
this, a moveable lid is placed, which when the smallest particle 
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advances, is pulled down and shut close, but as soon as it is swal- 
lowed, is let loose and stands open. Thus the important pass is 
always made sure against any noxious approaches; yet always left 
free for the air, and open for respiration. 

The food descending into the stomach, is not yet ready for the 
bowels. Therefore that great receiver is strong to bear, and pro- 
per to detain it, till it is wrought into the smoothest pulp imagina- 
ble. From hence it is discharged by a gentle force, and passes 
gradually into the intestines. 

Near the entrance waits the gall-bladder, ready to pour its salu- 
tary juice upon the aliment, which dissolves any thing viscid, 
scours the intestines and keeps all the fine apertures clear. This 
bag, as the stomach fills, is pressed thereby, and then only dis- 
charges its contents. It is also furnished with a valve of a very 
peculiar, namely, of a spiral, form: through which the detersive 
liquid cannot hastily pour, but must gently ooze. Admirable con- 
struction! which, without any care of ours, gives the needful sup- 
ply, and no more. 


















































The nutriment then pursues its way through the mazes of 
the intestines: which by a wormlike motion protrude it, and force 
its small particles into the lacteal vessels. These are a series of 
the finest strainers, ranged in countless multitudes all along the 
sides of the winding passage. Had this been straight or short, the 
food could not have resigned a sufficient quantity of its nourishing 
particles. Therefore it is artfully convolved and greatly extended, 
that whatever passes may be sifted thoroughly. As the aliment 
proceeds, it is more and more drained of its nutritious juices. In 





























consequence of this, it would become hard, and pain the tender 
















parts, but that glands are posted in proper places to discharge a 
lubricated fluid. These are smaller or fewer near the stomach, 
because there the aliment is moist enough: whereas in the bowels 
remote from the stomach, they are either multiplied or enlarged. 

The chyle drawn off by the lacteals is carried through millions 
of ducts, too fine even for the microscope to discover. To this it 
is owing that nothing enters the blood, but what is capable of 
passing through the finer vessels. It is then lodged in several 
commodious cells, (the glands of the mesentery) and there mixed 
with a thin diluting lymph, which makes it more apt to flow. 
Hence it is conveyed to the common receptacle, and mounts 
through a perpendicular tube into the last subclavian vein. This 
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tube lies contiguous to the great artery, whose strong pulsation 
drives on the fluid, and enables it to ascend and unload its trea- 
sure, at the very door of the heart. 

But the chyle is as yet in too crude a state to be fit for the 
animal functions. Therefore it is thrown into the lungs. In the 
spongy cells of this amazing laboratory, it mixes with the external 
air, and its whole substance is made more smooth and uniform. 
Thus improved it enters the left ventricle of the heart, a strong 
active, indefatigable muscle. The large muscles of the arm or of 
the thigh are soon wearied‘ a day’s labor, a day’s journey, ex- 
hausts their strength. But the heart toils whole weeks, whole 
months, nay years, unwearied: is equally a stranger to intermis- 
sion and fatigue. Impelled by this, part of the blood shoots up- 
ward to the head; part rolls through the whole body. 

But how shall a stream, divided into myriads of channels, be 
brought back to its source? Should any portion of it be unable to 
return, putrefaction, if not death, must ensue. Therefore, the all- 
wise Creator has connected the extremities of the arteries with 
the beginning of the veins: so that the same force which darts 
the blood through the former, helps to drive it through the latter. 
Thus it 1s reconducted to the great cistern, and there played off 
afresh. 

Where two opposite currents would be in danger of clashing, 
where the streams from the vena cava, and vena ascendens coin- 
cide, a fibrous excrescence interposes, which like a projecting 
pier, breaks the stroke of each, and throws both into their proper 
receptacle. Where the motion is to be speedy, the channels either 
forbear to wind (as in the great artery, which descends to the feet) 
or lessen in their dimensions, as in every interval between all the 
ramifications. When the progress is to be retarded, the tubes are 
variously convolved, or their diameter contracted. Thus guarded, 
the living flood never discontinues its course, but night and day, 
whether we sleep or wake, still perseveres to run briskly through 
the arteries, and return softly through the veins. 

But farther. The great Creator has made us an invaluable pre- 
sent of the senses, to be the inlets of innumerable pleasures, and 
the means of the most valuable advantages. 

The eye; in its elevated station, commands the most enlarged 
prospects. Consisting only of fluids inclosed with coats, it shows 
us all the graces and glories of nature. How wonderful, that an 
image of the hugest mountains, and the widest landscapes should 
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enter the small pupil! that the rays of light should paint on the 
optic nerve, paint in an instant of time, paint in their truest colors 
and exactest lineaments, every species of external objects! 

The eye is so tender, that the slightest touch might injure its 
delicate frame. It is guarded therefore with peculiar care, in- 
trenched deep and barricaded round with bones. As the smallest 
fly might incommode its polished surface, it is farther protected 
by two substantial curtains. In sleep, when there is no occasion 
for the sense, but a necessity to guard the organ, these curtains 
close of their own accord. At any time they fly together as quick 
as thought. They are lined with an extremely fine spenge, moist 
with its own dew. Its bristly palisades keep out the least mote, and 
moderate the too strong impressions of the light. 

As in our waking hours we have almost incessant need for 
these little orbs, they run upon the finest castors, rolling every 
way with the utmost ease; which circumstance, added to the 
flexibility of the neck, renders our two eyes as useful as a thou- 
sand. 

The ear consists of an outward porch and inner rooms. The 
porch, somewhat prominent from the head, is of a cartilaginous 
substance, covered with tight membranes, and wrought into sinu- 
ous cavities. These, like circling hills, collect the wandering un- 
dulations of the air, and transmit them with a vigorous impulse, 
to the finely stretched membrane of the drum. This is expanded 
upon a circle of bones, over a polished reverberating cavity. It i 
furnished with braces that strain or relax, as the sound is feint or 
strong. The hammer and the anvil, the winding labyrinth, and the 
sounding galleyies, these and other pieces of mechanism, all in- 
strumental to hearing, are inexpressibly curious. 

Amazingly exact must be the tension of the auditory nerves, 
since they answer the smallest tremors of the atmosphere, and 
distinguish their most subtile variations. These living chords, 
tuned by an Almighty hand, and spread through the echoing iles, 
receive all the impressions of sound, and propagate them to the 
brain. These give existence to the charms of music, and the still 
nobler charms of discourse. 

The eye is useless amidst the gloom of night. But the ear 
hears through the darkest medium. The eye ison duty only in our 
waking hours: but the ear is always accessible. 

As there are concussions of the air, which are discernible only 
by the instruments of hearing, so there are odoriferous particles 
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wafted in the air, which are perceivable only by the smell. The 
nostrils are wide at the bottom, that more effluvia may enter; nar- 
row at the top, that, when entered, they may act more strongly. 
The steams that exhale from fragrant bodies are fine beyond 
imagination. Microscopes, that show thousands of animals in a 
drop of water, cannot bring one of these to our sight. Yet so ju- 
diciously are the olfactory nerves set, that they catch the vanish- 
ing fugitives. They imbibe all the roaming perfumes of spring, 
and make us a banquet even on the invisible dainties of nature. 

Another capacity for pleasure our bountiful Creator has bes- 
towed, by granting us the powers of taste. This is circumstanced 
in a manner so benign and wise, as to be a standing plea for tem- 
perance, which sets the finest edge on the taste, and adds the 
most poignant relish to its enjoyments. 

And these senses are not only so many sources of delight, but 
a joint security to our health. They are the inspectors that exa- 
mine our food, and inquire into the properties of it. For the dis- 
charge of this office they are excellently qualified, and most com- 
modiously situated. So that nothing can gain admission, till it has 
passed their scrutiny. 

To all these, as a most necessary supplement, is added the 
sense of feeling. And how happily is it tempered between the 
two extremes, neither too acute, nor too obtuse! Indeed all the 
senses are adapted to the exigences of our present state. Were 
they strained much higher, they would be avenues of anguish; 
were they much relaxed, they would be well nigh useless. 

The crowning gift, which augments the benefits accruing from 
all the senses, is speech.—Speech makes me a gainer. by the eyes 
and ears of others; by their ideas and observations. And what an 
admirable instrument, for articulating the voice, and modifying it 
into speech, is the tongue? This little collection of muscular 
fibres, under the direction of the Creator, is the artificer of our 
words. By this we communicate the secrets of our breasts, and 
make our very thoughts audible. This is the efficient cause of 
music; it is soft as the lute, or shrill as the trumpet. As the 
tongue requires an easy play, it is lodged in an ample cavity. It 
moves under a concave roof, which gives additional vigor to the 
voice, as the shell of a violin to the sound of the strings. 
Wonderfully wise is the regulation of voluntary and involun- 


tary motions. The will in some cases has no power; in others she 
VOL. I. 58 
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is an absolute sovereign. If she command, the arm is stretched, 
the hand closed. How easily, how punctually are her orders 
obeyed! To turn the screw, or work the lever, is laborious and 
wearisome. But we work the vertebra of the neck, with all their 
appendant chambers: we advance the leg with the whole incum- 
bent body; we rise, we spring from the ground; and though so 
great a weight is raised, we meet with no difficulty or fatigue. 

That all this should be effected without any toil, by a bare act 
of the will, is very surprising. But that it should be done, even 
while we are intirely ignorant of the manner in which it is per- 
formed, is most astonishing! Who can play a single tune upon the 
spinet, without learning the differences of the keys? Yet the mind 
touches every spring of the human machine, with the most mas- 
terly skill, though she knows nothing at all of the nature of her 
instrument, or the process of her operations. 

The eye of a rustic, who has no notion of optics, or any of its 
laws, shall lengthen and shorten its axis, dilate and contract its 
pupil, without the least hesitation, and with the utmost propriety: 
exactly adapting itself to the particular distance of objects, and 
the different degrees of light. By this means it performs some of 
the most curious experiments in the Newtonian philosophy, with- 
out the least knowledge of the science, or consciousness of its own 
dexterity! 

Which shall we admire most, the multitude of organs, their 
finished form and faultless order; or the power, which the soul 
exercises over them? Ten thousand reins are put into her hands: 
and she manages «ll, conducts all, without the least perplexity or 
irregularity. Rather with a promptitude, a consistency, and speed, 
that nothing can equal! 

So fearfully and wonderfully are we made! made of such com- 
plicated parts, each so nicely fashioned, and all so exactly ar- 
ranged; every one executing such curious functions, and many of 
them operating in so mysterious a manner! And since health de- 
pends on such a numerous assemblage of moving organs, since a 
single secretion stopped may spoil the temperature of the fluid, 
a single wheel clogged may put an end to the solids: with what 
holy fear should we pass the time of our sojourning here be- 
low! Trusting for continual preservation, not merely to our own 
care, but to the almighty hand, which formed the admirable ma- 
chine! directs its agency, and supports its being! 

This is an ingenious description of the casket: it is fit we 
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should attend to the jewel it contains. If the heuse is so curiously 
and wonderfully made by the allwise Architect, what may we not 
expect the inhabitant to be! 


Know’st thou th’ importance of a soul immortal! 

Behold the midnight glory: worlds on worlds! 

Amazing pomp! redouble this amaze; 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more; 

Then weigh the whole; one soul outweighs them all, 

And calls th’ astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor. Younc 


The reasoning of Mr. Addison on this subject is very flatter- 
ing to human nature, and deserves the serious consideration of 
every intelligent being. ‘he perpetual progress of the soul, says 
that elegant writer, to its perfection, without a possibility of ever 
arriving at it, seems to me to carry a great weight with it for the 
immortality thereof. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the soul, which is capable of such immense perfections, and 
of receiving new improvements to all eternity, shall fall into no- 
thing almost as soon as it is created? Are such abilities made for 
no purpose! A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never pass: in a few years he has all the endowments he is capa- 
ble of; and were he to live ten thousand more, would be the same 
thing he is at present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her 
accomplishments, were her faculties to be full blown, and inca- 
pable of farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, af- 
ter having just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, and in the very beginning of 
her inquiries? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only sent into 
the world to propagate his kind. He provides himself a successor, 
and immediately quits his post to make room for him. 


Heres, 
Heredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam. 


Horace, Ep.2. 


——— Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave Crercr 
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He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. 
This is not surprising to consider in animals, which are formed 
for our use and can finish their business in a short life. The silk- 
worm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a 
man can never have taken in his full measure of knowledge, he has 
not time to subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such glorious 
creatures for so mean a purpose? Can he delight in the produc- 
tion of such abortive intelligences, such shortlived reasonable be- 
ings? Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted? Capa- 
cities that are never to be gratified? How can we find that wisdom 
which shines through all his works in the formation of man, with- 
out looking on this world as only a nursery-for the next, and be- 
lieving that the several generations of rational creatures, which 
rise up and disappear in such quick successions, are only to re- 
ceive their first rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
spread and flourish to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion than this of the perpetual progress which 
the soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it. To look upon the soul as going on from 
strength to strength; to consider that she is to shine for ever with 
new accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity: that she will 
still be adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 
ries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition that is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing 
to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of resem- 
blance. 

Methinks, this single consideration, of the progress of a finite 
spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all envy in in- 
fevior natures, and all contempt in superior. That cherubim, which 
now appears as a god to a human soul, knows very well, that a 
period will come about in eternity, when the human soul shall be 
as perfect as he himself now is: nay, when she shall look down 
upon that degree of perfection, as much as she now falls short of 
it. It is true, the higher nature still advances, and by that means 


preserves his distance and superiority in the scale of being; but 
he knows, how high soever the station is of which he stands pos- 
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sessed at present, the inferior nature will at length mount up to 
it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look into our 
own souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection? We know 
not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve for him. 
‘The soul considered with its Creator, is like one of those mathe- 
matical lines that may be drawn nearer to another for all eternity 
without a possibility of touching it: and can there be a thought so 
transporting, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual ap- 
proaches to him, who is not only the standard of perfection but of 
happiness. 


—— 
WOOD MAY BE RENDERED INCOMBUSTIBLE. 


A PERSON in or near London made known to the public 
that he had provided materials for a house, ai ef wood; and that 
they were frroof against fire; and that, on a day fixed, he would 
have it on Putney Common, and a sufficient quantity of combusti- 
bles to try the experiment. Accordingly a great concourse of 
people assembled. The house wes set up, and fire set to it in se- 
veral places, but it would not burn. The fact is, the wood had 
been rendered incombustible by its being previously boiled or 
soaked in alum water. Boards that are used near a stove-pipe, or 
in any situation near the fire, might be soaked with the above, and 
so prevent them from catching fire, and save all the calamity 
which so often follows such accidents. 

Should this information be attended with any advantage to the 
public, it will be a gratification to humanity. 


ORIGIN OF THE USE OF COFFEE 


THE use of coffee is said to have originated as follows: A 


prior of a monastery, in the part of Arabia where this berry grows, 


having remarked that the goats who ate of it became extremely 
brisk and alert, resolved to try the experiment on his monks, of 
whom he so continually complained for their lethargic propensi- 
ties. The experiment turned out successful; and it is said it was 
owing to this circumstance that the use of this Arabian berry 
came to be so universal. 
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From the Port Folio. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Fashioned much to honor from his cradle, 
He was a soldier, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to those that lov’d him not; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer 
Heard ye him talk of commonwealths, 

You ’d say it had been all in all his study; 

List his discourse of war, and you would hear 


A fearful battle render’d you in music 
7 


. . . © . * 












Now to his ashes honor'—Peace be with him! 
And choirs of angels sing him to his rest. 


SHAKSPEARE 


GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE occupies a conspicuous 
station among the heroes and patriots of the American revolu- 
tion. That eventful epoch was calculated to call into exertion the 
talents and virtues of our citizews, and the page of history can of- 
fer to our view, No country in the maturity of its age, with which 
the infancy of our own may not be proudly compared. Never has 
a war been conducted with such purity of intention, such integri- 
ty of principle, as the one which separated the United States 
from the British empire; and while these principles remain with 
us, while America continues true to herself, resting on thé favor of 
that Providence which led her through the dangerous ordeal, she 
may confidently bid defiance to the arts, and to the arms of the 
old world. 

Anthony Wayne was born in the year 1745, in Chester coun- 
ty, in the state, then colony, of Pennsylvania. His father, who was 
a respectable farmer, was many years a representative for the 
county of Chester, in the General Assembly, before the revolu- 
tion. His grandfather, who was distinguished for his attachment 
to the principles of liberty, bore a captain’s commission under 
king William at the battle of the Boyne. Anthony Wayne suc- 
ceeded his father as a representative for the county of Chester, in 
the year 1773; and from his first appearance in public life, distin- 
guished himself as a firm and decided patriot. He opposed with 
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much ability the unjust demands of the mother country, and in 
connexion with some gentlemen of distinguished talents, was of 
material service in preparing the way for the firm and decisive 
part which Pennsylvania took in the general contest. 

In 1775 he was appointed to the command of a regiment, 
which his character enabled him to raise in a few weeks in his 
native county. In the same year he was detached under general 
Thompson into Canada In the defeat which followed, in which 
general Thompson was made a prisoner, colonel Wayne, though 
wounded, displayed great gallantry and good conduct in collecting 
and bringing off the scattered and broken bodies of troops. 

In the campaign of 1776 he served under general Gates, at 
Ticonderoga, and was highly esteemed by that officer for both his 
bravery and skill as a) engineer. At the close of that campaign he 
was created a brigadier-general. 

At the battle of Brandywine he behaved with his usual bravery, 
and for a long time opposed the progress of the enemy at Chad’s 
Ford. In this action the inferiority of the Americans in numbers, 
discipline, and arms, gave them little chance of success; but the 
peculiar situation of the public mind was supposed to require a 
battle to be risked; the ground was bravely disputed, and the ac- 
tion was not considered as decisive. The spirits of the troops were 
preserved by a belief that the loss of the enemy had equalled their 
own. As it was the intention of the American commander in chief 
to hazard another action on the first favorable opportunity that 
should offer, general Wayne was detached with his division, to 
harass the enemy by every means in his power. The British 
troops were encamped at Tryduffin, and general Wayne was sta- 
tioned about three miles in the rear of their left wing, near the 
Paoli tavern; and from the precautions he had taken, he considered 
himself secure; but about eleven o’clock, on the night of the 17th 
September, major general Gray, having driven in his pickets, 
suddenly attacked him with fixed bayonets. Wayne, unable to 
withstand the superior number of his assailants, was obliged to 
retreat; but formed again at a small distance, having lost about 
one hundred and fifty killed and wounded. As blame was attached, 
by some of the officers of the army, to general Wayne, for alfow- 
ing himself to be surprised in this manner, he demanded a court 
martial, which, after examining the necessary evidence, declared 
that he had done every thing to be expected from an active, 
brave, and vigilant officer; and acquitted him with honor. 
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Shortly after was fought the battle of Germantown, in which 
he greatly signalized himself by his spirited manner of leading 
his men into action. 

In all councils of war, general Wayne was distinguished 
for supporting the most energetic and decisive measures. In the 
one previous to the battle of Monmouth, he and general Cadwal- 
lader were the only officers decidedly in favor of attacking the 
British army. The American officers are said to have been influ- 
enced by the opinions of the Europeans. The baron de Stueben, 
and generals Lee and Du Portail, whose military skill was in high 
estimation, had warmly opposed an engagement, as too hazardous. 
But general Washington, whose opinion was in favor of an en- 
gagement, made such dispositions as would be most likely to lead 
to it. In that action, so honorable to the Anterican arms, general 
Wayne was conspicuous in the ardor of his attack. General 
Washington, in his letter to Congress, observes, “ were I to con- 
clude my account of this day’s transactions without expressing 
my obligations to the officers of the army in general, I should do 
injustice to their merit, and violence to my own feelings. They 
seemed to vie with each other in manifesting their zeal and bra- 
very. The catalogue of those who distinguished themselves is too 
long to admit of particularizing individuals. ‘I cannot, however, 
forbear mentioning brigadier-general Wayne, whose good con- 
duct and bravery, throughout the whole action deserves particular 
commendation.” 

In July 1779 the American commander in chief having con- 
ceived a design of attacking the strong post of Stony Point, com- 
mitted the charge of this enterprise to general Wayne. The gar- 
rison was composed of six hundred men, principally highlanders, 
commanded by lieutenant colonel Johnson. Stony Point is a con- 
siderable height, the base of which, on the one side, is washed by 
the Hudson river, and on the other is covered by a morass, over 
which there is but one crossing place. On the top of this hill was 
the fort; formidable batteries of heavy artillery were planted on 
it, in front of which, breastworks were advanced, and half way 
down, was a double row of abattis. The batteries commanded the 
beach and the crossing place of the morass. Several vessels of 
war were also in the river, whose guns commanded the foot of 
the hill. At noon, on the 15th of July, general Wayne marched 
from Sandy Beach, and arrived at eight o’clock in the evening 
within a mile and a half of the fort, where he made the necessary 
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disposition for the assault. After reconnoitring the situation of 
the enemy, at half past eleven he led his troops with unloaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, and without firing a single gun, com- 
pletely carried the fort and made the garrison, amounting to five 
hundred and forty-three, (the rest being killed) prisoners. In the 
attack, while at the head of Febiger’s regiment, general Wayne 
received a wound in the head with a musket ball, which, in the 
heat of the conflict, supposing mortal, and anxious to expire in 
the lap of glory, he called to his aids to carry him forward and let 
him die in the fort. The resistance on the part of the garrison 
was very spirited. Out of the forlorn hope of twenty men, com- 
manded by lieutenant Gibbon, whose business it was to remove 
the abattis, seventeen were killed. For the brave, prudent, and 
soldierlike conduct displayed in this achievement, the Congress 
presented to general Wayne a gold medal emblematic of the 
action. 

In the campaign of 1781, in which lord Cornwallis, and a 
British army were obliged to surrender prisoners of war,he bore 
a conspicuous part. His presence of mind never failed him in the 
most critical situations. Of this he gave an eminent example on 
the James river. Having been deceived by some false informa- 
tion, into a belief that the British army had passed the river, leay- 
ing but the rear guard behind, he hasted to attack the latter be- 
fore it should also have effected its passage; but on pushing 
through a morass and wood, instead of the rear guard, he found 
the whole British army drawn up close to him. His situation did 
not admit of a moment’s deliberation. Conceiving the boldest to 
be the safest measure, he immediately led his small detachment, 
not exceeding eight hundred men, to the charge; and after 
a short, but very smart and close firing, in which he lost one hun- 
dred and eighteen of his men, he succeeded in bringing off the 
rest, under cover of the wood. Lord Cornwallis, suspecting the 
attack te be a feint, in order to draw him into an ambuscade, would 
not permit his troops to pursue. 

The enemy having made considerable head in Georgia, Wayne 
was despatched by general Washington to take the command of 
the forces in that State, and after some sanguinary engagements, 
succeeded in establishing security and order. For his services in 
that State the legislature presented him with a valuable farm. 


On the peace, which followed shortly after, he retired to pri- 
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vate life; but in 1789 we find him a member of the Pennsylvania 
Convention, and one of those in favor of the present Federal Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

In the year 1792 he was appointed to succeed general St. 
Clair, who had resigned the command of the army engaged 
against the Indians, on our western frontier. He had to oppose an 
enemy of unceasing activity, abounding in stratagems, and flushed 
with recent victory. His troops were composed of new levies, who 
with difficulty could be brought to submit to the strictness of dis- 
cipline, necessary to be preserved in order to counteract the arts 
of their wily foe. The service was considered as extremely dav- 
gerous, and the recruiting proceeded very slowly. Two gallant 
armies had been cut to pieces by these savages, who had destroyed 
with fire and the tomahawk, the advanced settlements of the 
whites. On his appointment, it was supposed by many, that the 
military ardor, for which he had ever been eminently distinguished, 
would be very likely to lead him into action under unfavorable 
circumstances, when opposed by a foe, whose vigilance was un- 
ceasing; and whose rule it was, never to risk. an action, without 
the greatest assurance of success. But the appointment had been 
made by the man, who of all others was the best judge of the re- 
quisite qualities of a commander. General Wayne had been se- 
lected for this important situation by president Washington, who 
entertained a distinguished regard for him; and the result showed 
his opinion as accurate in this, as in all other instances of his glo- 
rious life. Wayne formed an encampment at Pittsburg, and such 
exemplary discipline was introduced among the new troops, that 
on their advance into the Indian country, they appeared like ve- 
terans. He wished to come to a general engagement with the 
enemy, but aware of the serious consequences that would follow 
a defeat, the movements of the army were conducted with consum- 
mate prudence. Parties were constantly in advance, and as well 
to guard against a surprise, which had been fatal to the officers 
who had preceded him, as to inure his troops to vigilance and toil, 
the station of every night was fortified. Provisions were difficult to 
procure, and a rapid advance into the enemy’s country, must have 
been followed by as rapid a retreat. He, properly, conceived that 
the security of the country, and the favorable termination of the 
war, depended more on maintaining the ground, in a slow advance, 
than by making a rapid incursion into their villages, which he 
might be obliged instantly to abandon. At this time, the Six Na- 
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tions had shown a disposition to hostilities, which the care of the 
President was scarcely able to prevent. And on the south, it was 
with difficulty that the government of Georgia restrained the tur- 
bulence of its savage neighbors. In this situation, a retreat of the 
American troops would probably have been attended with the 
most fatal consequences to the country. 

The Indians had collected in great numbers, and it was ne- 
cessary not only to rout them, but to occupy their country by a 
chain of posts, that should, for the future, check their predatory 
incursions. Pursuing this regular end systematic mode of advance, 
the autumn of 1793 found general Wayne with his army at a post 
in the wilderness, called Greensville, about six miles in advance 
of Fort Jefferson, where he determined to encamp for the winter, 
in order to make the necessary arrangements for opening the 
campaign to effect early in the following spring. After fortifying 
his camp, he took possession of the ground on which the Ameri- 
cans had been defeated in 1791, which he fortified also, and called 
the work Fort Recovery. This situation of the army, menacing the 
Indian villages, effectually prevented any attack on the white set- 
tlements. The impossibility of procuring the necessary supplies 
prevented the march of the troops till the summer. On the eighth 
of August, the army arrived at the junction of the rivers Au 
Glaize and ‘Miami of the Lakes, where they erected works for 
the protection of the stores. About thirty miles from this place, 
the British had formed a post, in the-vicinity of which the Indians 
had assembled their whole force. On the 15th the army again ad- 
vanced down the Miami, and on the 18th arrived at the Rapids. 
On the following day they erected some works, for the protection 
of the baggage. The situation of the enemy was reconnoitred, 
and they were found posted in a thick wood, in the rear of the 
British fort. On the 20th the army advanced to the attack. The 
Miami covered the right flank, and on the left were the mounted 
volunteers, commanded by general Todd, After marching about 
five miles, major Price, who led the advance, received so heavy 
a fire from the Indians, who were stationed behind trees, that he 
was compelled to fall back. The enemy had occupied a wood in 
front of the British fort, which, from the quantity of fallen tim- 
ber, could not be entered by the horse. The legion was immedi- 
ately ordered to advance with trailed arms, and rouse them from 
their covert; the cavalry under captain Campbell, were directed 
to pass between the Indians and the river, while the volunteers, 
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led by general Scott, made a circuit to turn their flank. So rapid, 
however, was the charge of the legion, that before the rest of the 
army could get into action, the enemy were completely routed, 
and driven throngh the woods for more than two miles, and the 
troops halted within gunshot of the British fort. All the Indians’ 
houses and cornfields were destroyed. In this decisive action, the 
whole loss of general Wayne’s army, in killed and wounded, 
amounted only to one bundred and seven men. As hostilities con- 
tinued on the part of the Indians, their whole country was laid 
waste, and for.s established, which effectually prevented their 
return. 

The success of this engagement destroyed the enemy’s power; 
and in the following year general Wayne concluded a definitive 
treaty of peace with them. : ; 

A life of peril and glory was terminated in the month of De- 
cember, 1796. He had shielded his country from the murderous 
tomahawk of the savage. He had established her boundafies. He 
had forced her enemies to suc for her protection. He beheld her 
triumphant, rich in arts, and potent in arms. What more could 
his patriotic spirit wish to see? He died in a hut in the wilderness, 
and lies buried on the shore of Lake Erie. The traveller may 
search almost in yain for his grave. No mausoleum points out the 
spot where he reposes. He who deserved a monument. 
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Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
has not a humble stone to tell his countrymen, that beneath it Iie 
whatever was mortal of a Hero anda Parnior. 
. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT AND AFFECTION, 
By the Pennsylvania State Society of the Cincinnati, 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


GENERAL WAYNE, 
Accompanied with a view of Radnor Church. 


AT the moment when the elegant biographer of the Patriot, 
the Statesman, and the Hero, closed the above sketch of the life 
and services of major-general Wayne, the Pennsylvania State so- 
ciety of Cincinnati, had not contemplated the monument which 
their veneration and affection finally erected in Radnor church. 
This praiseworthy act of his compatriots in arms merits the 
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eulogy of their fellow citizens, and deserves to be engraved on a 
more durable tablet, than that of anewspaper. The publisher has 
therefore translated it from thence to this infant repository of the 
arts: and pointing from Radnor church and the monument of 
Wayne, to Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washington, he dares 
to ask of his country, and where is the national monument of the 
father of his country, and the friend of man? While the represen- 
tatives of seven millions of Americans reply, as with one voice, 
“ that this section of the Cincinnati has done more for Wayne, 
than the United States have done for Washington.”’ O shame! 
where is thy blush? 

Wednesday the 5th of June, being the day fixed for erecting 
the monument, which had been voted by the Pennsylvania State 


society of the Cincinnati to the memory of 
MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 
that grateful duty was solemnized at Radnor church, in Chester 


county. 

In pursuance of arrangements made by the committee of su- 
perintendence, the associated regiment of volunteer cavalry of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, under the command of co- 
lonel Robert Wharton, lieutenant colonel John Smith, and major 
Hughes, consisting of the 

lst city troop of light dragoons, lieutenant commandant, 
James Crawford, 
2nd do. do. captain 
Thomas Cadwallader, 
Sd do. captain 
Samuel Meeker, 
4th do. do. lieutenant 
Commandant, Clop, 
Ist. county troop: lieutenant commandant, Hass, 

2d do. captain Humphreys, 
assembled at an early hour in the vicinity of the permanent bridge, 
whence they moved three miles on the Lancaster road, where the 
line of march was formed by a detachment in advance of the car- 
riages of the society of the Cincinnati, followed by the main body 
of the troops, and the citizens who attended the ceremonial. At 
the distance of ten miles from the city, [saac Wayne, esq. son of 
the general, and other relatives of the family met the procession 
—and at the intersection of the Lancaster and Norristown roads, 
the Montgomery county troop of light dragoons, commanded by 
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captain Paulding, fell into the line—Proceeding to the burial 
ground of Radnor church, where the monument, which had been 
transported from the marble yard of Messrs. Traquair, was raised, 
under the direction of those ingenious artists. The troops being 
formed. and an immense concourse of citizens from the adjacent 
counties assembled, an excellent discourse, embracing a brief bi- 
ography of general Wayne, and an enumeration of his most dis- 
tinguished public services was delivered, by the reverend doctor 
William Rogers, professor of rhetoric in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and a member of the society, who also closed the cere- 
monial by an appropriate prayer. The service being ended, the 
society of the Cincinnati approached the line of cavalry, and by 
their president, major Lenox, expressed their grateful acknow- 
ledgments to colonel Wharton, the other officers, and gentle- 
mepb composing the troops, for the honor done the society by their 
friendly and polite attention——The acknowledgments of the so- 
ciety and of Mr. Wayne were also made to Dr. Rogers. 

After some solemn airs of martial music by the regimental 
band, the several troops retired to partake of the plentiful refresh- 
ments which had been provided in the neighborhood, and returned 
to the city in the evening, having marched 36 miles—and faith- 
fully performed the duties of this solemn day. 

A more gratifying spectacle has seldom been presented, than 
was exhibited on this interesting occasion—a remnant of the re- 
volutionary army dedicating a monument to the memory of a me- 
ritorious and much esteemed brother officer, assisted in this so- 
lemn and affecting duty by the services of a brilliant corps, con- 
sisting of near three hundred volunteer cavalry, and the attend- 
ance of a sympathizing multitude of several thousand citizens, 
who had convened from the adjacent counties, gave an interest 
to the whole scene, which words would but faintly express. 

On the monument, which is of white marble, and of elegant 
but simple structure, by Messrs. Traquair—the following is the 
inscription engraved on the first side of the monument: 

In honor of the distinguished military 
services of 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 
and as an affectionate tribute 
of respect to his memory, this stone was 
erected by his companions in arms, 
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The Pennsylvania State Society of the Cincinnati, 
July 4th, A. D. 1809, 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
INDEPENDENCE 
of the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
AN EVENT 
which constitutes 
the most efpropfrriate eulogium of 

AN AMERICAN 


SOLDIER & PATRIOT. 


The following inscription is engraved on the third side of the 
monument. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 


Vas born at Waynesborough, 


in Chester county, 
State of Pennsylvania, 
A. D. 1745. 
After a life of honor 
and: usefulness 
he died 
in December, 1796, 
At a military post 
on the shore of Lake Erie, 
Commander in Chief 
of the army of 
THE UNITED STATES. 
His military achievements 
are consecrated 
in the history of his country, 
and in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 
His remains 
are here deposited. 
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THE MUSICIAN AND THE NIGHTINGALE: AN EXTRACT. 


ALREADY the sun had performed half its course, and shed 
upon our globe the lessening ardor of its rays, when upon the 
banks of the Tiber, a celebrated musician came to enjoy the calm 
pleasures of evening beneath the shade of an ancient, overshadow- 
ing oak, and to charm with his lyre the cares of an agitated soul. 
The muse of the place, the siren, the innocent siren of the 
neighboring forest, a nightingale, heard, approached, hid itself 
beneath the umbrageous foliage, received the sounds, collected, 
studied, and repeated them, 

Our Orpheus, who perceived the emulation of the bird, to en- 
gage it further in the contest, ran more lightly over the chords 
of his lyre, but his fingers were less quick.than the throat of his 
little rival. 

Surprised at the prodigy, he tried modulations more compli- 
cated and more rapid, the nightingale performed them—art an- 
swers to art—victory remains undecided. 

The musician now essays new difficulties, varies his tones— 
blends—increases them. Sometimes are heard the soft and mel- 
lifluent breathings of the flute—sometimes the clangor of the 
warlike trumpet;—the winged chorister, animated by obstacles, 
seizes every note, and renders it with aptness and celerity. His 
voice is raised-and depressed, swelled or contracted, the sweetest 
or the harshest sounds, thus courageously opposing his powers to 
the instrument of the musician. 

“ Little songster of the woods,’ 


’ 


cried the musician, redden- 
ing with anger—“ Once again! } vanquish you, or break my lyre!” 

He now develops all the secrets of his art, his fingers fly— 
he doubles—trevies his sounds—~he imitates the rushing of a 
torrent—the tinkling of a resounding metal—he surpasses him- 
self, and then stops in a proud triumph, expecting to be an- 
swered. 

The ambitious bird, although fatigued, almost exhausted by 
the efforts he had made, essays again, collects all his powers. 
But, alas! he sinks, his voice fails—expires—he only forms at in- 
tervals faint sounds, that announce his weakness and inability, and 
declare his defeat. Unequal to the bold enterprises, above all un- 
equal to the endurance of grief, shame and disappointment, he 
falls breathless on the victorious lyre, and there finds a tomb wor- 
thy of him. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


MASONIC ODE. 


BY THE JUNIOR WARDEN OF ST. JOHN’S LODGE, 
NEWPURYPORT, 5805. 


WHEN first Eternal justice bade 
Life’s varied ills untemper’d flow, 
’Twas then Almighty goodness said, 
Go Pity, cheer the realms of wo 
Go mild Compassion, go Charity and Love, 
Tell man there ’s Mercy yet above. 


Scarce fled from heaven the high behest, 

That whelm’d in light the smjling earth, 

Ere wide creation, doubly bless’d, 

Hail’d MASONRY’s propitious birth. 
With strains majestic, ye Masons lift the skies, 
Let grateful halleluias rise. 


Hail Royal Art’ in humble zeal, 

The Mason greets thy gladd’ning sway; 

*Tis thine to teach his heart to feel, 

And thine to bid his hand obey. 
[T'was Wisdom fashion’d, "twas Strength thy temple rais’d, 
And Beauty o’er the fabric blaz’d. 


Sweet Charity, whose soothing art 
Can bid dull apathy adore, 


Can sweep the chords of every heart, 
Primeval harmony restore. 


Come lovely sister, come smooth life’s rugged way, 
And lead our souls to realms of day 


MASONIC ANTHEM. 


BY THE REV. AND Re W. T. Me HARRIS. 


‘The Sun has declined, and the shadows of night 
Far on to the westwaeg extend now their sway; 
The world is in darkness, but we are in light, 


More resplendent than that which illumin’d the day 
VOL. I 
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Thus, favor’d of God, those in Goshen who dwelt 
Had light in their dwellings and light in their mind; 

While o’er Egypt was darkness which might have been felt, 
From nature obscur’d, and from intellect blind. 


As the Children of Light, then, we still should pursue 
Whatever is worthy, and virtuous, and wise; 

And prove that as masons accepted and truc, 
Our business on earth is to fit for the skies. 


And oh, like the Sun, may we shine in our sphere, 
With diffusive and cheering effulgence around, 

*Till the shadows of ignorance all disappear, 
And through the wide world love and virtue abound! 


In the labors of love and of peace we unite, 
And engage in support of religion and laws; 
And here, in the Sanctum Sanctorum, we plight 


Our hands and our hearts in defence of the cause 


Peace, peace to the world, is the wish of our hearts 
Its tumults and wars we sincerely deplore 

We seck the extension of science and arts, 
And of all that makes man love his brother man more. 


— 


ELEGANT MASONIC SONG. 
BY THE REV. AND R. W. T. M. HARRIS. 
"Tis almost high noon, 
And our labor may soon 
In its various toils be suspended, 
And the Grand Master’s call, 
Shall announce to us all, 


That with joy our refreshment is blended 


But ere we have donc, 
Let us look at the Sun, 
And admire his meridian beauty; 
Tis a most cheering sight, 
Pure, glorious, and bright, 
Enlightning and prompting to duty. 


We rejoice in the day, 

And wish still to display 
The effects of fair wisdom andAindness, 

And pity the plight 

Of those who have light, 
Yet wilfully grope in their blindness 
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With industry still, 
And with zeal and good will, 
Let us work for ourselves and for others; 
Free, accepted, and true, 
What is worthy pursue, 
As becomes a firm band of good brothers 


So when at the last, 
Our days are all past, 
And the mandate to rest shall be given, 
We all may be fit 
These labors to quit, 
lo be call’d to refreshment in Heaven 


Be it then our delight 
Hand in hand to unite, 
—Of true love and of help the sure token— 
That, ascending the skies, 
Hand in hand we may rise, 


And our union continue unbroken 


MARIA. 


Holy Spirit! Child of Glory! 
Give thy sainted form to view; 
Pierce the mist that sails before thee, 
With thine eye of melting blue 
Ha! the veil of mist is broken, 
Lo! she comes on wing's of air; 
And displays the gleamy token 
Shining in her golden hair. 


So she look’d when glowing beauty 
Ripen’d on her glowing cheek; 


So, when sorrow claim’d, her duty 


Would her eye of azure speak. 

So she look’d when Heaven’s portal 
Open’d to her ravish’d sight; 

So she look’d when strains immortal 
Hymn’d her to the realms of light. 


Hark! the trembling harp of Heaven 
Breathes in numbers soft and wild— 
Yes, by thee the strain is given, 
Holy Marvin’s sainted child! 
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Such the strains of melancholy, 
When the day began to fade— 
Such the strains, so soft and holy, 

Once in Marvin’s hall she play’d. 


Once through Marvin’s shady bowers, 
Music light the moments led, 

Thornless, then, the sweetest flowers 
Pillow’d Marvin’s aged head. 


But no more the melting numbers 
Float the breezy winds along; 

Wak’d no more from airy slumbers, 
Angels swell the choral song. 


Dim the hope that fancy borrows; 
Dim the joys that fortune gave; 
Marvin’s daughter sooth’d his sorrows 
Now she sleeps in yonder grave. 


Yes, his sweet and only blossom, 
Richly rip’ning into bloom; 

Yes, the pride of Marvin’s bosom 
Slumbers in the silent tomb. 


THE FAREWEL. 


I go: farewel, my beauteous maid: 
I leave the land belov’d for thee; 
From Grasmer’s hills afar convey’d, 
From all that whisper’d joy to me. 


Though dear the little native vale, 
To which I turn my lingering feet, 
Though dear the friends that in that dale, 
Expect their much loy’d son to greet; 


Yet will they hear the deep fraught sigh, 
As shuns his couch the traitor sleep; 
Yet will they view his languid eye, 


And o’er the love-lorn mourner weep. 


Oh! had you known the gentle maid, 
How soft her accent, mild her air, 

How sweet her dark brown ringlets play’d, 
And trembled on her bosom fair! 
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Ye could not, oh, my friends, admire 
Why seeks your son the walk by stealth 
Why beats this pulse with feverish fire? 
Why fades the purple glow of health? 


And must I leave thee, must we part? 
Ah! ruthless fortune bids to fly, 

Nor heeds the pangs that swell my heart, 
Nor marks the tear-o’erflowing eye. 


Yet hope shall soothe the bosom care, 
Shall fondly prompt the tender sigh, 

Shall smiling wave her golden hair, 
And roll her blue voluptuous eye. 


Perchance when time hath stol’n away 


A few dull years of toil and pain; 


Ah! then, perchance, may beam a day, 


ro guide me to my love again 


ELEGANT SONG 


Che hawthorn trees all were in blossom 
And green were the fields and the grove, 
When Mary I press’d to my bosom, 
And first spoke the accents of love. 


liard by where the eglantine closes, 
While thrushes sing sweet from the spray, 
I brought her a garland of roses, 


And chose her the queen of the May 


Oh Mary! though years have roll’d over, 
And others thy wrinkles can see, 

No change in thy face I discover, 
For still thou art lovely to me 


That face with benevolence beaming, 
The absence of beauty supplies; 
And the tear of humanity streaming, 

Fresh lustre imparts to thine eyes. 


With health and with pleasure when glowing, 
Our grandchildren play round the door, 
My heart with delight overflowing, 
Looks back on the days that are o’er. 
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